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Is it not so? Is not that a true picture ? Well, 
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NO UNION WITH SLAVEHOLDERS. 
‘The United States Constitution is ‘a covenant with 
death, and an agreement with hell.’ 


3” ‘ The free States are the guardians and essen- 
tial supports of slavery. We are the jailers and con- 
| Stables of the institution. . . . There is some excuse 
, for communities, when, under a generous impulse, 
_ they espouse the cause of the oppressed in other States, 
and by force restore their rights ; but they are without 
excuse in aiding other States in binding on men an 
wnrighteous yoke. On this subject, OUR FATHERS, IN 
FRAMING THE CONSTITUTION, SWERVED FROM THR 
nicut. We their children, at the end of half a cen- 
tury, see the path of duty more clearly than they, 
and must walk in it. To this point the public mind 
has long been tending, and the time has come for look- 
ing at it fully, dispassionately, and with manly and 
Christian resolution. . . + No blessing of the Union 
can be a compensation for taking part in the enslaving 
of our fellow-creatures; nor ought this bond to be 
| perpetuated, if experience shall demonstrate that it 
| can only continue through our participation in wrong 
doing. To this conviction the free States are tending.’ 
— Witt Errery Cuannina. 
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REFU rh OF OPPR ESSION. 


«{E DEMAGOGUE CALEB CUSHING. 


m an harangue delivered before the Sa- | 
racy of New York, in Tammany Hall,— 
rters of ‘ patriotic” ruffianism and fili- 


ism,—by Cates Cusine, of Mas- 


RUFUS CHOATE AND HIS VERBOSITY. 


ethies of nationality, on the duty of instructing th 


Extracts from the Oration delivered by Hon. Rurvs ; conscience, on the crimes of treason and slander and 


cratic Club’ of Boston, July 5th, 1358 :— 

| 
_ There is another antagonism to such a national | 
life, less constant, less legitimate, less compensated, | 
more terrible, to which I must refer,—not for repro- | 


|Cuoare before the Satanic, Bordcr-Ruffian ‘ Demo- | fraud, that are committed around us in its name, on 


the shallowness and stupidity of the doctrine that 
the moral sentiments, trained by a mere moral dis- 
cipline, may safely guide the complex civil life; of 
the teachers and studies which they need to fit them 
for so precious, difficult and delicate a dominion ; of 


], sometimes 


he | 


nion. 


hear men talk of the dis- 
‘ set of noisy and half 


re in the North tells us that the 


} 


on of the United States 


f their outerics Occasior 


dissolved, because, they say, the 


is a covenant with 


agreement with hell ; and thereupon 


wally returns to us 


tion from the South that the Union must 


we of the fact that so many of 
rists of Negrophilism, and Free Love, 
Rights, and Irreligion, and Socialism, 


pine-tabli Spiritualism are 


the North. 


nersuns, 
i women, unhappy that 


allowed to go at 


it is true, do exist among us; de- 


they are not men, 


nalized cnen, unworthy even to be women. 


t as libellers and vit 


,, will assemble somewhere to-day, not as 


uperators of Ame- 


leaecrate some venerable church, or defile 


ly in shade—to say how much they love all 


nen, and bow much they de 


test all white ones 


i the profaned name of Liberty, to proclaim 


i] 


= ippeasable enmity to the Union, to the Con 
n, to the Bible, to their Country. 


be itso. What then? Are there not Amer- 
uigh—in heart as well as name—to preserve 
tegrity of the Union, in spite of all these rav- 
sed Bedlam? Aye, ten, twenty, thirty 
such—Americans devoted to the Union, 

| who, if need were, could and would, occasion 
ing, devour and swallow up this handfal of 
rophilist Union-haters, as the Dorling whirlpool 
Niagara overwhelms the slight skiff of some in- 


ited Indian. 


ry, to tolerate and to pity 
he Union 
for, when [ witness their ¢ 


th as they speak of the Amer 
hat their souls are writhing with dis- 
thoughts ’ 


sure that 
{ and * troubled 
Each one of them, as he 


f the Union, seems with desperate passion to 


Yes, we are strong enough, in 
f our freedom and in the vigor of our 


all such impotent 


I say, to tolerate and to pity 


+hullitions of wild 


| bation, not for warning, not even for grief, but that } 
we may know by contrast, nationality itself,—and 
that is, the element of sections. This, too, is old, | 
older than the States, old as the colonies, old as the | 
churches that planted them, old as Jamestown, old | 
as Plymouth. A thousand forms disguise and ex-| 
press it, and in all of them it is hideous. Candi- | 
dum seu nigrum hoc tu Remane caveto. Black or | 
white, as you are Americans, dread it, shun it!) 
Springing from many causes and fed by many stimu- | 
lants ; springing from that diversity of climate, bu- 
siness, institutions, accomplishment and morality, 
| which comes of our greatness, and compels and 
should constitute our order and our agreement, but | 
| which only makes their difficulty and their merit ; 
| from that self-love and self-preference which are their | 
| own standard, exclusive, intolerant, and censerious 
| of what is wise and holy ; from the fear of ignorance, | 
the jealousy of ignorance, the narrowness of igno- | 
rance ; from incapacity to abstract, combine, and 
grasp a complex and various object, and thus rise to 
the dignity of concession and forbearance and com- 
promise ; from the frame of our civil polity, the ne- 
cessities of our publie life, and the nature of our am- | 
bition, which one all men not great men,—the 
minister in his parish, the politician on the stump 
on election day, the editor of the party newspaper— 
to take his rise or his patronage from an intense lo- | 
cal opinion, and therelore to do his best to create or | 
reinforce it; from our federative government ; from | 
our good traits, bad traits, and foolish traits ; from 
that vain and valgar hankering for European repu- 
tation, and respect for European opinion, which for- 
gets that one may know Aristophanes, and Geogra- 
phy, and the Cosmical Unity and Telluric influences, 
and the smaller morals of life, and all the sounding 
pretensions of philanthropy, and yet not know Amer- 
ica; from that philosophy, falsely so called, which 
boasts emptily of progress, renounces traditions, de- | 
nies God, and worships itself ; from an arrogant and 


i 


| we venture to say, is a just philanthropy. 


jand this the name by which we know it. 


the high place in the scale of duties, which, thus 
fitted, they assign to nationality; of the judgment 
which, thus fitted, they would apply to one or two 
of the common-places and practices of the time. 
But I pass it all to say only that these ethics teach 
the true subordination, and the true reconciliation 
of apparently incompatible duties. These only are 
the casuists, or the safest casuists for us. rm 
from them how to adjust this conflict between patri- 
otism and philanthropy. To us, indeed, there seems 
to be no such conflict, for we are philanthropists in 
proportion as we are unionists. Our philanthropy, 


ities all suffering, ignores no fact, master and slave 
it enfolds alike. It happens thus that it contracts 
the sphere of our duty somewhat, and changes not 
the nature but the times, the pluces, the mode of 
patenne them. It does not make our love cold, 
vut it makes it safe ; it naturalizes it, it baptizes it 
into our life, it cireumscribes it within our capaci- 
ties and our necessities, it sets on it the great nation- 
al public seal. If you say that thus our patriotism 


_ limits our philanthropy, I answer that ours is Amer- 


ican philanthropy. this the virtue we boast, 
In this 
name, in this quality, find the standard and the ut- 
terance of the virtue itself. By this, not by broad 
phylacteries and chief seats; the keener hate, the 
gloomier fanaticism, the louder cry, judge, compare, - 
subordinate. Do they think that nobody is a phi- 
lanthropist but themselves? We, too, look up the 
long vista and gaze wrapt at the dazzling ascent ; we, 
tov, see towers rising crowned, imperial, and the 
tribes coming to bend in the opening of a later day. 
But we see peace, order, reconciliation of rights 
along that brightening future. We trace all along 
that succession a reform, the presiding instrumen- 
talities of national life. We see our morality work- 


y- Thatis | 
iall. It loves all men, it helps all men, it respects 
jall rights, keeps all compacts, recognizes all dangers, 


ican Union, I be- 


of the Fallen 


gazes at the day- 


© thou, that with surpassing glory crowned, 
Look’st from thy sole dominion like the God 
Of this New World * * to thee I eall, 

But with no friendly voice, and add thy name, 


| flashy literature, which mistakes a new phrase for a ing itself clearer and clearer; one historical and 
| new thought, and old nonsense for new truth, and is | conventional right or wrong, after another, falling 
| glad to exchange for the fame of drawing-rooms and | peacefully and still; we hear the chain breaking, 
| parlor windows, «nd the side-lights of a car in mo-| but there is no blood on it, none of his whom it 
tion, the approval of time and the world ; from phi- | bound, none of his who put it on him; we hear the 
lanthropy which is short-sighted, impatient and | swelling chorus of the free, but master and slave 
spasmodic, and cannot be made to appreciate that! unite in that chorus, and there is no discordant 
its grandest and surest agent, in His eye whose life-| shriek above the harmony; we see and we shall hail 
time is Eternity, and whose periods are ages, is a na-| the blending of our own glory with the eternal light 
tion, and asober public opinion, and a safe and silent | of God ; but we see, too, shapes of love and beauty 
advancement, reforming by time; from that spirit ascending and descending there as in the old vision ! 


QO Sun, to tell thee how I hate thy beams. 





rgies, the drunken Helots of the commonwealth— lit st there was one ; always there will be. 


il to show forth the ugliness of infidelity and of 
fur the edification and admonition of the 


reison, 


ingenuous youth of our Lacedaemon North. 


Dissolution of the Union by such influences? 1 
n the very idea, 

\lluding to that class of which Senator Wilson is 
ler, those who shriek for ‘ freedom,’ Mr. Cush- 


Iheir incessant ery is of the ‘ Slave-power.’ If, 
1anece, new realins are to be added to the magni- 
domain of the Union, though such addition 

for the desire and superior benefit of the popula- 
ind commerce of the North, they ery out on 


Slave-power, If the revenue of the Union is to 
« modified, though it be done with their own hands, 
» advantage of the manufacturer of the 
North, again they ery out on the Slave-power. If 
new Territorial Governments of the Union are to be 


they cry out on the Slave-p ywer, 


Lin the West, though such organization be 
the interest and to the gain of the North, still 
If the dignity 
of the Union are to be vindieated by war, 
: grievances to be redressed, and the secu- 
ties to be conquered, are at the North, always they 
it on the Slave-power. Shame on the parrot 
Never, in the worst days of the worst factions 
»or Rome, of England or France, was there 
> gross effort to inflame the popular passions 
se appeals to prejudices—never a more wanton 
f the freedom of republican speech—never a 
ble 


mor 


abominable attempt to gratify personal ambi- 
fat the expense of a country’s wellare and peace. 
power! Itis the ery of ‘stop thief’ on the 
t the burglar fleeing from the pursuit of the 
heers of justice, 
the North have heen ad. dicted, more or less, 
W for the space of some twenty years, to persistent 
wks on the cons itutional rizhts of the South. 
busy mischief-makors, the * cankers of a calm 
World's peace,’ have set up newspapers, formed 
6 thrust themselves on the publie attention, 
eribed agitation funds, perverted legislation in 
veral States, and usurped, as faras they might, 
vo t Congress, in order, if possible, to im- 
ir opinions and their intruded authority on 
sister States ; laboring to destroy their property, 
‘at to exclude them from their common share of the 
ritance, and of the publie rights of the Union. 
icts of aggression, on the part of some North- 
ites as against those of the South, have been 
tpetrated under the shelter of our common Gov- 
nt, when they would have been just cause of 
* as between foreign Governments ; and occa- 
nally reach to such a point that some States and 
oar pe a of the North, in the extremity of their 
“eal, apply to their fellow-citizens of the South 
‘sage of political and persona! denunciation, fit 
NY tor the case of doclaned national enemies. And 
goaded by the sense of wrong, a State or a 
7 naan Ol the South recurs to defensive acts or 
v t —- is another outery of the Slave-power. 
Meantime, all these aggressive acts of the North are 
: wrtak n, We are continually told, in order to re- 
the aggression and overthrow the domination of 
Slave “} wer, 
> 


Stat 


7 . * * * 

he, that American, if such there be, 

“hose torpid bosom the emotions of patriotism do 

* Well Spontaneously up, this day, as from the 
m of Accursed be he, to 


Accursed } 
in wi 


of & perennial fountain ! 
‘Tiven out like a reereant knight from the lists, 
‘rand of nidering stamped upon his brow, 
to know the transport of a woman's love, 
walk erect in the estimation of men! We at 
how at? Within the walls of Tammany Hall, and 
,.,. While the roar of eannon and the ringing of 
“sand the hurrahs of our countrymen are sound- 
_>.-ver earth and sea, here and now, we exultingly 
,.., “Ut voices to join the choral anthem of a na- 
®y, and to swell the diapason of a nation’s 
‘ation of praise to God, that he gave to our 
‘ this fair land for their inheritance, that He 
~“pited into them the spirit of nationality and inde- 
"ence, that He lifted up the thirteen colonies 
, “Vereign States, that He made of us one peo- 
Pes ‘nd that, as by His creative hand He reared, 
= His almighty will He preserves the superb 
ork of this ever glorious Constitutional Union. 


hor 


Cast 


tion's 
Declan 

{, 

athers 


which would rule or ruin, and would reign in hell | 
rather than serve in heaven; springing from these | 
causes and stimulated thus, there is an element of re- 
gions antagonistic to nationality. Always, I have | 
[t lifted | 
it shrieks sometimes even above the silver clarion | 
tone that called millions to unite for independence. | 
It resisted the nomination of Washington to com- | 
mand our armies; made his new levies hate one 
| another ; assisted the caballings of Gates and Con- 
way ; mocked his retreats, and threw its damp pass- 
jing cloud fora moment over his exceeding glory ; 

| opposed the adoption of any Constitution ; and per- | 
| verted by construction and denounced as a covenant } 
with hell the actual Constitution when it was adopt- 





| ed ; brought into our vocabulary and discussions the | 
hatef 


ul and ill-omened words North and South, At- | 
lantic and Western; which the grave warnings of | 
the farewell address expose and rebuke ; transformed | 
the floor of Congress into a battle-field of contending | 
local policy ; convened its convention at Abbeville | 
and Hartford ; rent asunder conferences and synods ; 
turned stated assemblies of grave clergymen and | 


grave laymen into shows of gladiators or of the | 
! 





sions, and set back the shadow on the dial-plate of a 


pation, many degrees. Some might say it culmina- 
others might deny it. The ashes upon that fire are 
not yet cold, and we will not tread upon them. 
But all will unite in prayer to Almighty God that 
we may never see, nor our children, nor their chil- 
dren to the thousandth generation may ever see it 
culminate in a geographical party, banded to elect 
a geographical President, and inaugurate a geo- 
graphical policy. 
‘Take any shape but that, and thou art welcome !’ 

* . * * 
But there is another condition of our nationality, 
of which I must say something, and that is, that it 
rests on compromise. America, the Constitution, 
practicable policy, all of it, are a compromise. Our 
public life is possible,—it can draw its breath for a 
day,—only by compromise. 
There is acant of shallowness and fanaticism 
which misunderstands and denies this. There is a 
distempered and ambitious morality which says civ- 
il prudence is no virtue. There is a philanthropy, 
—so it calls itself{—pedantry, arrogance, folly, cru- 
elty, impiousness, | call it—fit enough for a pulpit, 
totally unfit fora people ; fit enough for a preacher, 
totally unfit for a statesman ;—which, confounding 
large things with little things, ends with means, 
subordinate ends with chief ends, one man’s sphere 
of responsibility with another man’s sphere of re- 
sponsibility, seed-time with harvest, one science with 
another scienee, one: truth with another truth, one 
jurisdiction with another ju isdiction, the span long 
day or life with the duration of States, generals with 
universals, the principle with the practice, the An- 
glo-Celtic-Saxon of America with the pavers of Par- 
is, cutting down the balf-grown tree to snatch the 


at this even, and calls it names. 

* To such a spirit I have nothing to say, but I have 
something to say to you. It is remarked by a very 
leading writer of our times, Lord Macaulay—enno- 
bled less by title than by genius and fame—* that 
compromise is the essence of politics.’ That which 
every man of sense admits to be so true, as to have 
become a common-place of all politics, is peculiarly 
true of our national politics. Our history is a rec- 
ord of compromise ; and this freedom and this glory 
attest their wisdom and bear their fruits. 

> * > > 


Say to them, ‘ Yes, I thank God I keep no slaves. 
I am sorry there is one on earth ; lam sorry even 
that there is need of law, of subordination, of order, 


prisons, of the gallows ; I wonder at such a system 
of things ; piously I would reform it; but beneath 
that same system, I am an American citizen ; beneath 
that agree this country it is my post to wy & 
while I keep her, there is hope for all men, for the 


would prostrate ; that hope my 
vance.’ Have they done? Are t ey answered ? 





beasts of gladiators, checked the holy effort of mis- the liberty of the State and of atl the States. 


unripe fruit—there isa philanthropy which scolds | 


When they press us with the common places of} 
anti-slavery, be these words of wisdom our answer. | 


of government, of the discipline of the schools, of 


evil man, for the intemperate man, for slaves, for 
free, for all; that hope your rash and hasty hand 
tience would ad- 


* 
T had something to say more directly still on the 


Hold fast this hope ; distrust the philanthropy, 
distrust the ethics which would, which must, tarn 
it into shame. Do no evil that good may come. 
Perform your share, for you have a share, in the 
abolition of slavery ;  eaper your share, for you 
have a share, in the noble and generous strife of the 
sections ; but perform it by keeping, by transmitting 
a united, loving and Christian America. 


ii ran 
ANOTHER SPECIMEN OF ‘ FLONKEYISM™.’ 

Extracts from the Oration delivered by Joun 5S. 
Homes, Esq. before the City Authorities and Citizens 
of Boston, July 5th, 1848 :— 


A pregnant illustration of the popular feeling 
about Government is found in the increasing desire 
that the judicial office be made elective. It wasa 
singular happy thought—rather, it was a sagacious 
prophecy of future danger—which led to the three- 
fold separation of the power of Government into the 
Executive, Representative and Judicial branches— 
each as distinct as hand, and eye, and will, yet all 
agreeing in a common pur to keep and a 

nis 
grand distinction among the powers and duties of 


certain amelioration and ultimate probable emanci- lewtectormome has been lost in the partisan discussion 


and action of the day. It bas even here, in the old, 


ted later in an enterprise even more daring still ; but ;revered Bay State—ever the last to lend herself to 


that which did not concern the common good—been 
attempted that our judges should be elected by the 
po le, and foralimited time. This I regard as the 
oldest attack upon the true liberties of the people 
for a hundred years. Who of all the honored men 
{that have borne the title of Judge in this State, 
from the eldest till now, but has kept his intelli- 
gence and integrity pure and strong for the common 
benefit of all? Who has degraded himself and 
stained with dishonor the lofty seat he has filled ? 
And yet those who have the greatest fear of the law, 
as they best deserve its righteous penalties—the poli- 
ticians of this State, and equally thus in other 
States—are endeavoring to bring to the market the 
office of judge, and to put the judicial ermine upon 
a level with the skin of a rabbit. Within our 
memories have incompatibilities been found where 
none existed, and offices confounded and places given 
| to fools that had before been filled by honored wis- 
dom. If we surrender this, the chief—I may say, 
the only—conservative part of Government to those 
| who are seeking for selfish ends to pervert Govern- 
| ment to their own uses and the prosperity of party, 
llet us knéw—let us ever remember—that we are 
| parting the strongest bower-anchor of the Constitu- 
|tion—that we are breaking in pieces the truest 
| compass, and flinging to the winds the best chart of 
jthe noble old ship. Let Justice descend from her 
pedestal—let her eyes discern between the well-favor- 
‘ed and homely—let her scales be jostled in the crowd 
|—and how long will men trust her decisions "—how 
|reverently will they repose under her authority? 
| No; better far destroy your household gods than 
despoil the Temple of Publie Justice. You may 
weep in sorrow over them ; but a nation—the world 
|—feels the touch of that profanity. You may burn 
| your own little handful of books ; but fire not the 
| library of the Wisdom of the World. 


Already this sectional temper is so strong that 
| aan have estimated—so far as their weak reason 
jcould com it—the value of the union of the 
American States, and have considered how well the 
| North could thrive if separated from the South, and 
the East if divided from the West ; and have affixed 
a market price upon institutions and laws, and re- 
solved the glorious memories of the past into coin 
;and merchandize. Already men have talked of ‘ let- 
Letting the Union slide !—a 
base figure of speech !—a baser thought! There 
stands under the shadow of a great mountain in 
New Hampshire a lonely, half-ruined cottage, whose 
inmates, hearing the crash of the thundering ava- 
lanche, fied from under the old roof-tree which shel- 
tered their birth and childhood, and all the mingled 
joys and sorrows of life, and rushed into a certain 
doom. That old house still stands, a monument oi 
their fear and cowardice. Their safety was u 
the roof builded by their fathers. If they were to 
perish, better far to die within the old household 
walls, to be crushed with all the sad or joyous memo- 
ries of home, and find there a common tomb or mon- 
ument. So let it be with us. When this Union 
shall slide, let us be found within it, and not without 
it. God grant that all the great memorials of the 
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| ting the Union slide.’ 
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mga past, the graves of our sires, the few and asunder. I begin to believe it, though reluct 


eeble monuments of their fame, the greater illustra- 
tion of the power of their freedom they established 
—our schools, our seminaries of art, learning and 
religion—all we most ag and cherish—all the land 
, has and is, may together slide into a common grave 
and destiny. Let no marauding bands of politic 
villains live to thrive upon the ruins of this great 
Union. May one doom sweep us all into forgetful- 
ness and dark oblivion. This sectional temper has 
wrought more evil than many wise men can _ heal. 
It has exasperated into a curious frenzy quiet citi- 
zens, Who in their thrift had no especial eare for the 
movements of political power; it has stirred the 
, feeble minded into a fear of oppression that never 
| existed, and roused the timid into an alarm as cause- 
| less as the careless burning of a bonfire. There are 
| among us men who live upon alarm and terror; who 
| fatten upon public tumult, and find no peace in the 
still movement of ordinary political life. Take 
away their power of disturbance, and they would 
' die from want of means of a living, or come as their 
| proper destiny is, to inhabit the madhouse or work- 
em There is no meaner animal than the profess- 
ed philanthropist, who, under the pretence of feel- 
ing for public and political wrong, gathers to him- 
self a good living, and always leaves the objects of 
his charity as they were, and where they were, as 
the sentimental capital of his future harvest. And 
out of this sectional temper of the time, there has 
arisen a lusty crowd of such partisan philanthropists, 
who work like rats in the dark, and coadjutant with 
the selfish politician above ground, live and move to 
one end—to blindly, foolishly destroy the united, 
| essential power of these broad States. Perhaps such 
vermin must exist, but let the heel of every honest 
American be upon their heads. 


—_— 


THE IRISH RENEGADE JOHN MITCHEL. 

Joun Mitcnet has been making a tour through the 
Southwestern States, and has published his notes of 
travels in a series of letters printed in the Southern 
The worthless renegade sums up his impres- 
sions of the South and Southern society in the follow- 
ing characteristic paragraphs :— 


Citizen. 


‘ First, then, Southern society, wherever its ele- 
ments are in eguilibrio, or nearly—that is, where the 
slaves are numerous enough to oecupy the field of | 
toil, or nearly—is the most perfect form of social | 
polity now existing anywhere in the world. Those | 
conditions are attained only in some extensive rural 

lanting dietricte, and among States, oniy in South 
| Carolina, where the negroes are much more numer- 
| ous than the whites. When these States concurred | 
|in prohibiting the slave trade from Africa, they did | 
it not from sentimentality, but because they then 
had slaves enough for the strip of land they occupied, 
and never dreamed of the boundless capabilities of 
the Mississippi valley. Since then, a great influx of 
white immigrants, and none of negro slaves, have 
resulted in a population of 6,000,000 whites to 
3,500,000 slaves, and this, with the high price of 
negroes, has made it impossible to interest enough 





antly, inasmuch as I have ‘declared my inten- 
tion ’ to be a citizen of the United States, and when 
my citizenship ripens, how shall I feel if there be no 
United States to be a citizenof? Nevertheless, two 
nations now stand upon this soil, becoming fast even 
hostile nations. The point where they come into 
immediate contact, namely, Washington—what is 
it buta sore and angry ulcer? Northern and South- 
ern men meet there now almost as mortal enemies. 
When the two nations come casually face to face, as 
they flock in to settle a new country (namely, Kan- 
sas), it is as if a war party of Choctaws met a cloud 
of Calmuck Tartars—seems as though they must 
fight it out before either can rest in peace. 








The _ Kiker ator, 


ANTI-SLAVERY CELEBRATION OF INDE- 
PENDENCE DAY, 
At the Framingham Grove, July 5, 1858. 





Phonographically reported for the Liberator, by Mr. YeRRintTon. 





REMARKS OF WM. WELLS BROWN. 

My Frrenps—Let me congratulate you, not only 
on the favorable day, but the very favorable auspices 
under which we assemble here. This is indeed an 
amazing audience, brought together from various 
perts of the State, and for the highest and holi- 
est purpose for which the people of the United 
States can assemble on the Fourth ofJuly. This isa 
National Anniversary. There are many meetings 
gathered together for the purpose of celebrating the 
national birth-day ; there are speakers mostly spend- 
ing their time in eulogies of our history and institu- 
tions, and exalting the name and fame of the United 
States. This country has been prosperous, in the ex- 
tension of its territory, in the growth of its popula- 
tion, and the enlargement of its commerce ; and if we 
were disposed to speak after the fashion of the ora- 
tors of to-day, we, too, might refer to the prosperity 
of the country, and to its wonderful growth since 
the promulgation of the Declaration of Independence. 
But while we look, on the one hand, to the growth of 
American institutions, we look, on the other, to the 
growth of that great American institution, chattel sla- 
very; and no one can address an audience to-day, 
and do himself justice, or the cause of freedom jus- 
tice, without making that institution the most promi- 
nent subject for discussion before the people. 

This is the Anniversary of our National Indepen- 
dence. Just consider that a sixth portion of the Ameri- 
can people are this day clanking the chains of slave- 
ry. The bells upon the churches at the South are to- 








of the people in the actual working of the system, | 
though they all, in fact, derive all their means of 
support from that system. The tendency, however, | 
of this want of equilibrium, is to accumulate great 
|estates in few hands, and to leave on the outskirts | 
| of society a considerable rural population, not arti- | 





| sans, not traders, and hardly farmers, who are of no | 
| use to themselves or to the State. This once recti- | 
| Republics and } 
| modern, I shall choose the Southern States. 


demeanor and quiet courtesy, which, as I said, was 
attributable to the institution of slavery. 


ties are fully recognized hy public opinion—trains a 
man to habits of self-restraint. If a man bea brute, 
et he has a strong interest in habitually controlling 
his violent passions ; if he be a gentleman, he will 
contro! them because he is a gentleman ; if some- 
thing intermediate, he will find himself acted upon 
by the public opinion of his neighbors and equals. 
The established custom is to speak gently to ser- 
vants ; and so much of the intercourse of the people 
is with their servants, that this has ereated through- 
out society a softness of manner and tone, which, in 
educated people, being united with dignity and self- 
yssession, gives me the ideal of a well-bred person. 
Ehees seen the effect of this upon boys. You know 
it is a favorite saying of the Northern people and 
the English, that one evil of slavery is to make boys 
imperious and cruel. The opposite is true. Recol- 
lect, we are ina land of rational and accountable 
bein a Christian land, if you like, where certain 
maxims of kindness, and brotherly love, and charity, 
and mercy, have not failed to penetrate—and if a 
boy has a young negro or two of his own to govern, 
he does it under the eye of parents and neighbors. 
Over and above the appeal which a sense of his 
wer over the young niggers must make to the 
eart of every generous boy, he, too, finds himself 
amenable to the force of public opinion, and will 
defy it at his peril. While he is training and gov- 
erning his young negro, he is also training and 
governing himself. Be the theory correct or no, 
take it for a fact, that the sons of Southern slave- 
holders are quiet and courteous in their manners, 
both toward slaves and every one else. Of course, 
however, severe measures are sometimes needful in 
subduing a young negro. What then? Isa colt 
not to be sm because he is vicious ? : 
‘ Fourth. You have heard it said—Northern wri- 
ters admit—that the true Southerner, who is come 
of a race of Southerners, stands in the very front 
rank of manhood, is brave and generous, a mirror of 
truth and hpnor, candid, loyal, and courteous. It 
is true. The high-souled nobility of Europe, while 
there was a true nobility (which there is not now), 
grew from a subsoil of feudal serfdom and villenage, 
and could not have grown without it. Slavery is 
that subsoil here. Do you apprehend how it feeds 
| the roots and radicals of the virtues? Why thus— 


is unworthy of a white man. 
‘ Of course, it is not meant to deny that there is 
lenty of meanness, lying, and scoundrelism, in the 
uthern States, as elsewhere. The devil shall not 
be left without a man to witness for him upon the 
earth. But I attempt to describe the favorable ten- 
dency of the slavery system, in forming individual 
and national character, were that system once un- 
trammelled and fairly developed. 

* With this admirable institution in full bloom— 
with the boundless resources, agricultural and min- 
eral, in her possession, well worked by about twenty 
million negroes—with her matchless climate and 
other advantages too numerous to mention, what 
does the South want? A higher standard of educa- 


tion ; and, as some gt hes RD awe ul, 
and equitable iautates from The orth.  cmaay 

* Fifth. of the most intelligent Southerners 
I met, said to me distinctly, that the Union is 
realiy and actually now dissolved—that the two sec- 
tions are two rations, standing together not by 





lying and stealing are negro tricks. Tu be a coward | 


day chiming in concert with the bells of the slave- 
auction. On theone hand, the noise of bells and can- 
nons and drums is heard, in commemoration of Amer- 
ican liberty ; on the other hand are heard the groans 
of millions bound in the chains of slavery. Husbands 


; are to-day separated from their wives; children torn 


from the arms of their agonized mothers; men, wo- 


fied, or put in progress of rectification, and of all men and children herded together to-day in the South- 
[easbehes on the earth, ancient or | ern prisons, put upon the auction-block, driven off to 
{the far South, to be worked up in five or seven years 


‘ Third, I noted, during my tour,—and, indeed, |upon the cotton, sugar, or rice plantation. This is 
had often noted it before,—a peculiar gentleness of | 


| what is transpiring now in the Southern States of this 


It is be- | Union, while all around, modern Democrats are talk- 


cause the unquestioned possession of great power, jing about liberty, about the glory of America and 
involving — responsibilities—which responsibili- ; American institutions, and about what America has 
| 


done, what she is doing, and what she will do in the 
future. For the slaveholder to speak of the growth 
and glory of America, is only another word for eu- 
logizing oppression in this country. The growth of 
American institutions is nothing more than the growth 
of slavery, the growth of the Slave Power, which 
presides over every thing in this land. 

I say, this is a glorious opportunity for us to bring 
| before the people the wrongs and atrocities committed 
{in this country upon humanity. Think of four mil- 
! lions of people to-day in the degradation of slave- 
|ry !—for the highest idea of slavery is to degrade its 
| victims ; to keep them ignorant, to keep their minds 
'and their souls in darkness, and not allow them to 
| know that they have a God to whom they are respon- 
: sible, and that they have God-given rights ; that their 
right to be free is equal to that of those who degrade 
and oppress them. I remember to have read, that in 
a certain city of Germany, after a revolution, the 
prisons were opened, and among those who came forth 
was one young man, so degraded and idiotic that he 
knew nothing; and all that could be learnt. was, that 
he had spent some fifteen or twenty years in that dark 
prison. The story roused the people, and the legis- 
lature enacted a law, that if any person should be 
| guilty of crushing out the mind of an individual, by 
' putting him in prison, without his having committed 
some crime, he should suffer the penalty of death. 
I refer to the story of Casper Hauser. Now, in the 
Southern States of this nation are four millions of 
Casper Hausers, who are kept in degradation and ig- 
norance, their masters holding out inducements to 
|keep them ignorant and degraded, and no induce- 
| ments for them to be good, intelligent, and virtu- 
ous; and let any one go into the Southern States, 
and try to rescue a single one of these poor victims 
from the prison of slavery, as the German young man 
was rescued, what will they do with him? Think of 
Capt. Baylies, who, in his little schooner, attempt- 
| ed to bring off four or five men from Petersburg, Va. 
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| These slaves had labored for their masters, and, while 
so laboring, they had spent a little time at night in 
working for themselves, and had accumulated a 
little money. They came down to the vessel, 
and asked that they might be brought away; they 
offered to pay their passage like other people, and the 
captain accepted them. They came on board, and 
the vessel started. But she was overtaken and carried 
back, and this benevolent and philanthropic man, who 
was the owner of the vessel, was at once arrested, ta- 
ken before the court—termed a court of justice (!)— 
and, in less than fifty hours, was tried and sentenced 
to forty years’ imprisonment, because he attempted to 
rescue a few men from slavery, and give them those 
rights which God had granted to them at their birth. 
This man is sixty years of age, and thus the court de- 
creed, that if he lived to be a hundred, his hun- 
dredth year should be spent in prison. That is the 


cobesion, but by vis inertia ; because there has yet | justice of slavery !—the justice that any man may ex- 
been no thock ‘sufficiently violent to shake them {pect at the South. 





en 


We are told that the slave is satisfied and content- 
ed with the life of slavery ; and yet the attempt to 
bring away these three or four men aroused the city 
of Petersburg and the whole State of Virginia, and 
four or five thousand men, armed with muskets and 
cudgels, went down to the wharf to meet the vessel 
when it was brought back, and it was as much as the 
city police could do to keep the captain and his men 
from being torn in pieces by the slavehoiders, because 
they attempted to carry off three or four of these men, 
whom these very slaveholders had declared happy and 
| contented, who would not leave their masters under 
any circumstances, 


| Mr. Brown then contrasted the working of slavery 
in this country with the working of the free institu- 
tions of Great Britain, declaring that, with all her 
old institutions and aristocratic opinions, England has 
taken one step after another in favor of reform, un- 
til, to-day, to speak of monarchical England was al- 
most to speak of a Republican government, under the 
name of a monarchy, for it was more a representative 
| government to-day than the government of the United 
‘States, England occupies a proud position compared 
with the United States, with all our professions, with 
all our talk about freedom. He often thought of 
that eulogium pronounced by the eloquent Curran, in 
the British House of Commons, when he said—I 
speak in the spirit of British law, which makes liberty 
commensurate with, and inseparable from the British 
soil; which proclaims, even to the stranger and the 
sojourner, the moment he sets his feet upon Brit- 
ish earth, that the ground upon which he stands is 
holy,and consecrated by the genius of universal eman- 
cipation, No matter in what language his doom may 
have been pronounced ; no matter what complexion, 
incompatible with freedom, an African or an Indian 
sun may have burnt upon him; no matterin what 
disastrous battle his liberties may have been cloven 
down ; no matter with what solemnities he may have 
been devoted upon the altar of slavery; the first mo- 
{ment he touches the sacred soil of Britain, the altar 
and the god sink together in the dust; his soul walks 
abroad in her own majesty; his body swells beyond 
the measure of his chains, and he stands redeemed, 
regenerated and disenthralled by the irresistible 
| genius of universal emancipation.’ That was indeed, 
said Mr. Brown, a truthful eulogium upon liberty in 
Great Britain. That spirit is spreading all over Eu- 
rope, while there are only a few who advocate it here 
in the United States. In conclusion, let me say— 
there is 








‘A voice on every wave, 
A sound on every sea, 
The watchwerd of the brave, 

The anthem of the free. 

From steep to steep it rings, 

Through Europe's many climes, 
A knell to despot kings, 

A sentence on their crimes, 
Where’er a wind is rushing, 
Where’er a stream is gushing, 

The swelling sounds are heard 

Of man to freeman calling, 
Of broken fetters falling, 
And, like the carol of a cageless bird, 
The bursting shout of Freedom's rallying word.’ 


SPEECH OF WENDELL PHILLIPS, 


Mr. Presiwent, Lapres anp GentLEMEN—TI list- 
ened to the resolutions which have been read [see 
| last week's Liberator] with a great deal of interest. 
‘I assent to them heartily. At the same time, in re- 
gard to one portion of the series, I am not very con- 
fident in respect to the necessity of their passage. I 
refer to those which relate to the tone of the discus- 
sion in regard to British aggression—in regard to the 
right of our navy, and our mercantile marine, as 
against British cruisers. I agree, as an American, 
with the doctrine on the right of search, as laid 
down by Mr. Cass. I think he has not claimed too 
| much, and that the British government, in allowing 
| that claim, did not allow too much. I believe both 
| governments are wholly lacking in any sincere desire 
/to arrest the African slave trade, and both of them 
only play with the subject of the right of search as a 
| party question,—as a mere football of national honor, -- 
with no real interest or design so to interpret it as to 
| hinder the slave trade. I do not believe that, sub- 
| stantially, there is any difference of opinion between 
the two governments about this matter. 
| Ithink that, within the last two years, a great 
| change has come over the politics of our States. We 
| are, in one sense, ‘ running for luck.” Kansas has in- 
| augurated a new system of politics, There is, prac- 
‘tically, no such thing as constitutional law. Every 
| thing is right that any party can make right, and eve- 
"ry party triumphs that has the ingenuity to cheat it- 
| self into a triumph. (Laughter.) I think that the 
|era of cheating has come. I believe that the next 
| Presidential election will be decided by cheating, not 
| by votes. If I thought that it would be decided by 
/a fair majority, I should have no doubt that the 
| North would put its President into the chair. The 
last trial shows it. But Southern men have learned 
| a new lesson within the last few years. They have 
learned in Kansas that they can stuff ballot-boxes, and 
| create voters that do not exist, count votes that were 
| never thrown, and carry elections by schedules, sworn 
| to by perjured officers, and with no real men beneath 
them. Do you think a government like ours learns 
that lesson, and does not mean to practise it? No! 
Whenever a State is wanted, it will be cheated into 
the Democratic party, and the next President will be 
a President of cheats, and not a President of the 
Anjerican States. 

I think it is important to recollect this. I do not 
believe we are to have any help from the English gov- 
ernment. It is, practically, a pro-slavery government. 
Their mercantile interest is for peace. They do not 
mean to hazard any thing for the sake of the slave. 

Another thing. We have settled it, that that is 
law which the people are willing to eubmit to. Listen 
to the recent discussions in Congress; there is no ap- 
peal but to the acquiescence of the country. Nobody 
goes back to the Constitution. We have reached a 
new era. What I ask of the Abolitionists is, to 
avail themselves of that pos You that are in 
politics, you that live under the law, take with you 
into your politics the principle upon which the South 
governs. I am averse to politics, in the chains of a 
and equipped with no scruples, to do any thing that 
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of Massachusetts, and every other Northern State, to 
make its own constitutional law; and that is the rea- 
son why I want Massachusetts at home to lay down 
the principle, that the moment a slave touches her 
soil, she has made a law for herself, that that simple 
arrival under the free trees of Massachusetts is a 
charter of liberty and emancipation. (Loud cheers.) 
This is one part of my programme. You know we 
have got a petition for it. I do not propose to sign 
that petition; I do not ask or expect any non-voter, 
who has refused to vote under the Constitution, be- 
cause it contains a slave clause, to sign that petition- 
I will not ask another man to do what I will not do 
myself. But we are surrounded by a set of politicians, 
who, when we ask them how they can remain con- 
nected with this government, say, with Gerrit Smith, 
that there is no slave clause in the Constitution, or, 
like John Pierpont, if there is a slave clause there, it 
is worth nothing; it is not binding; it is a clause 
binding us to sin, and therefore null and void. I say, 
therefore, to the Liberty party man, who follows Ger- 
rit Smith, and thinks there is no slave clause in the 
Constitution, or who follows John Pierpont, and says 
if it is there, it is null and void, ‘If you believe what 
you say, prove it by going up to Boston next winter, 
and passing a law, that as there is no clause binding 
Mas:achusetts to return slaves, Massachusetts hereby 
announces by statute that she has a cell in the State 
Prison ready for the Judge or Commissioner—no mat- 
ter what commission James Buchanan has given him— 
who presumes to return a man from the soil of Massa- 
chusetts on the ground that he is a slave.” (Loud 
and prolonged applause.) If Free-Soi! means any- 
thing, it means this. The man who comes into our 
meetings, and when we charge him with being con- 
nected with a pro-slavery and slave-returning govern- 
ment, flings it back into our teeth, and says he is not; 
that Charles Sumner does not believe in it, that Hen- 
ry Wilson does not believe in it, that N. P. Banks re- 
pudiates it, that this, that, and the other celebrity de- 
nounces it, we have the right to say to that man and 
that party, Stereotype your individual protests into 
statutes; and if Massachusetts politics does not be- 
lieve in returning slaves, say so by the voice of the 
State, and pledge the government to the protection of 
every man who once sets foot within her limits. If 
you will do that,—once let an old, conservative, 
weighty, original State like Massachusetts fling her- 
self out of the Constitution by this construction, and 
you have set up a barrier against the Slave Power by 
your construction of the Constitution, such as no other 
act could do. 
I am in earnest. I do not believe in the United 
I believe the Slave Power has 
If she cannot keep it by fair | 
There is but one 
control of this 


States government. 
got it, and will keep it. 
means, she will keep it by foul. 

way by which we shall ever get 


Union. Itis not by the ballot-box; it is either by 
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in the return of fugitive slaves. Massachusetts is 
too ripe for that—Massachusetts is a State of fanat- 
ies, thank God! (Applause.) She ought to be rep- 
resented by fanatics; (renewed applause ;) if not in 
Congress, then at least at home :—at home, in her 
own Legislature, where she can make the soil sacred, 
and where, when she has once announced that pur- 
pose, she will give her Congressional delegates the 
courage and the motive to stop the very wheels of 
government by refusing to hold up the moneyed hands 
of the nation every time they have the power. 

I know I am not making a Fourth of July speech, 
but I am making a speech that becomes an Abolition- 
ist. It is over a quarter of acentury since this move- 
ment was started. In every pessible issue, the gov- 
ernment has beatenus. Why? Not because the peo- 
ple were not ready for bolder measures, but because 
the men who undertook to lead them were saving their 
reputations for something of ambition beyond the 
State. Why is not Margaret Garner a citizen of Ohio 
to-day, instead of being beneath the waters of the 
Mississippi or Ohio? Because, all the time she lay 
in a Cincinnati prison, it was an undecided question 
whether Fremont or Salmon P. Chase should be the 
candidate of the Free Soil party for the Presidency. 
If the Governor of Ohio had had no hope of a Presi- 
dential nomination, he would have been ready then, 
he would be ready to-day, to fling the State ef Ohio 
in the face of the Union, and make himself 4 greater 
man than the President,—that is, the equal and the 
defier of the President of the United States. But no 
man too tall for a State office was ever named for the 
Presidency that he was not ruined. I will give you 
a receipt to destroy the most prominent and promising 
statesmanship, Get some out-of-the-way newspaper 
to print the man’s name as a possible candidate for 
the Presidency, and after that, he has neither heart nor 
brains. (Laughter and applause.) He cannot calcu- 
late his own chances, and he has no courage to do any 
thing, or say any thing, for fear of injuringthem, It 
is this delusive ambition of the leaders that destroys all 
the efficiency of the political anti-slavery sentiment 
of the country. It never can be beaten out of nation- 
al parties, ‘That isthe reason why we should rely on 
State action so largely. That is the reason why a 
judiciary, and a statute-book, and a State Executive 
determined to protect every fugitive, against the 
Constitution, are the very corner-stone of success. I 
will believe in politics the moment polities will show 
me a State redeemed from the United States Consti- 
tution, and devoted as the refuge of fugitive slaves. I 





he was an honest man, so far; but you would not say 
he had proved he was a Christian; because many a 
man is better than a thief, and yet considerably worse 
than a Christian. (Laughter and applause.) So I 
should say of the Republican party, when it justifies 
its theory of the Constitution, and makes Massachu- 
setts no longer slave-hunting ground. I should say, 
that, so far, it was an honest party; but I would not 
say, until it had done a great deal of other good work, 
that it was an entirely honest party,—and I will tell 
you why. When we go into a meeting of five hun- 
dred voters, we meet with three classes of men. One 
class are Garrisonian Abolitionists. They say the 
Constitution isa pro-slavery instrument, which orders 
the return of fugitive slaves; we cannot touch it. 
So far, good. They act outside of the Constitution, 
and by word and life, advocate anti-slavery. Then 
we meet a second class; men who say, ‘ We cannot 
give up our political position; we do not believe 
there is any slave-clause ; if there is, it can be con- 
strued away; we know certain legal rules that get rid 
of the whole of it; it is not there; you think it is, 
but it is not.’ Then we meet a third class, by whom 
this position is avowed. They say—‘ We acknowl- 
edge, with you, that the clause is there, but it is a 
wicked clause; no man is bound to obey it; swearing 
to obey it does not bind you to obey it; itis just as 
much null and void as if it were not written there.’ 
Very well. Now, I say to these two classes of men, 
I do not know whether to believe in your honesty or 
not; that isa very good excuse to get away from my 
argument. If you are honest, then you will be wil- 
ling to pass a law in Massachusetts to send such a 
judge as Edward Greeley Loring to the State Prison ; 
for, according to you, he has committed the most 
heinous crime in the world, without any authority for 
it; and if he has, why don’t you put him in the State 
Prison? And the men of whom I speak, when we 
ask them that question, put on their hats and walk 
out of the meeting, and that is the last we ever hear 
of them. But when you go up to the Stare House in 
winter, and ask the Representatives which these men 
have elected what they think, they tell you—very 
many of them—that they believe in the siave clauses 
of the Constitution. 

Now I say, that the man who goes to an anti- 
slavery meeting, and stops a speaker, as we are 
stopped, with the allegation that he does not be» 
lieve in returning fugitive slaves, and then goes and 
votes for a man that does, and by his representative 
refuses to pass such a law as we ask for, is a hypocrite 


obliterate it, and to write in the place of it—‘ Every 


sdil of Massachusetts !’ ( Applause.) 

But it will probably be objected, that to ask Massa- 
chusetts to make such a decree, while she stands con- 
stitutionally pledged to permit the slave-hunter to 
seize his victim, is to ask her to be guilty of perfidy; 
and is tantamount to a dissolution of the Union. 
Nevertheless, I say, Massachusetts is morally bound 
to protect every fugitive slave coming within her 
limits ; and if the Legislature shall avow to the world 
that she cannot do this, because of her constitutional 
stipulation to do just the reverse of it, that is just the 
confession I desire to be made ‘ before all Israel and 
the sun,’ to convict her, out of her own mouth, of 
being a kidnapping State, and willing to continue 
such, for the sake of remaining in a slaveholding 
Union. If she tells me she can pass the decree for 
which we petition, and go out of the Union, then I 
say to her, * Pass it, and let the Union slide!’ People 
of Massachusetts, before God it is your duty to ‘ hide 
the outcast, and bewray not him that wandereth.’ 
See that you do it, whether the Union stands or falls ! 
(Applause.) ; 

One word in regard to the British government and 
the foreigr. slave trade. I do not think I have any 
higher opinion of the government of Great Britain, 
per se, than my friend Mr. Phillips. I no more ex- 
pect to find disinterested philanthropy in any existing 


‘extract sunbeams from cucumbers.’ (Laughter.) 
All these governments are selfish, and, of course, have 
no abiding virtue in them; and yet I should be un- 
willing to say, that, relatively and comparatively, 
there is no difference between the British Government 
and our own, in regard to an earnest purpose to abol- 
ish the foreign slave trade. Our Government is but 
the echo of the Slave Power; and therefore it does 
nothing to suppress, but covertly much to facilitate 
that accursed traffic. The British Government is the 
echo of British sentiment, and that sentiment is anti- 
slavery. Hence, in good faith, that Government ex- 


It responds, and must respond, to the popular senti- 


respect, and they ought not to be represented as equal- 
ly heartless and hypocritical. 


fugitive slave shall be free as soon as he touches the; she 


government on the face of the earth, than I expect to) 


pends millions of pounds annually, and sacrifices | the attention of those here who have not taken the 
thousands of lives of its officers and samen, on the | high Abolition ground in this reform—for I come not | 
coast of Africa, for the suppression of the slave traffic. | to call the righteous, but sinners to repentance.’ WS!) South Carolina forty years ago! The fact 


‘ on this grand-daughter, sickened, and in three weeks 


woma property of 
Sea Sua, ha had thirteen children sold, 
one after another. At length, her mistress told her 
that her two remaining sons should not be sold. 
They were to meet her last Christmas, but they did 
not come, and she asked the young child of her mis- 
tress why they did not come. She told her that her 
mother had sold them ! She fell to the ground, and in 
five minutes was a corpse! Her heart that had been 
torn asunder so many times, had taken refuge and 
| found consolation in these two sons, and when she 
‘learned that they too had been taken from her, the 
| blood burst from her mouth, and God took her. 

In view of such facts as these, would any American 
dare to deny that the slave mother has affections? 


SPEECH OF E. H. HEYWOOD. 


Mx. Presrpenr, Lapres axp Gentiemen :—I am 
not ambitious enough to suppose that I can add any- 
thing to what you have already heard here to-day, 
and are to hear from men who, by many hearty years 
of unreserved devotion to the cause of human rights, 
| have made themselves the benefactors, not merely of 
one race and one age, but of every race and all time— 
men whose mere presence is an Anti-Slavery oration, 
and whose eloquence, as many of you know full well, 
is the admiration of all who hear them, and the de- 
spair of all who follow them. I say I cannot hope to 
give anything of interest to this vast audience, drawn 
together by the irresistible attraction of such names. 
' But, sir, as you have honored me with an invitation to 
come upon the platform, I may be allowed at least to 

declare my sympathy with the cause and the occasion. 
I will not long deprive these upturned, hungry coun- 
tenances of the feast which awaits them. Iaving 
| been a subject of Anti-Slavery grace hardly nine 
} months, I can only give you my ‘ experience,’ and my 
imperfect idea of ‘the doctrines.’ Perhaps it is not 
| too much for me to hope, that I may be favored with 











| (Laughter and applause. ) 


ment of England on this subject. Surely, there is * If I rightly apprehend this Abolition movement, it 
wide difference between the two governments in this 


simply re-asserts the self-evident truths of the Declar- 
ation of Independence, and calls this nation to repent- 
ance of its greatest sin, and to the obedience of the 


To-day, therefore, we ask the people of England to! Golden Rule. It does not advance any new ideas, 





blood, or it is by such checkmate of the Slave Power 
as shall show her a North resolved to submit no 
longer. Z 


I will call} 


every Free Soiler a liar and a hypocrite who refuses | 


This is home policy. I insist upon it. 
to sign that petition, or, in yonder State House, re- | 
fuses to vote for such a law. 
der the United 
kidnapper, who is not willing to vote for that law. If} 


No man can stand un-/| 


States Constitution without being a | 


you, Lysander Spooner followers, believe in no slave- | 
clause, vote for that law! If you, John Pierpont 
men, believe that the clause is there, but not bind- ! 
ing, show your faith by your works! We want no 
paper discussion. Give me a Massachusetts that is | 
able to elect a fugitive slave for Governor; we could } 
him in the face of the} 
I would tike to} 


not have a better. Flare 


Union, and defy the government. 


put the very man who preceded me on this platform |, 


‘Wa. Wetis Brown] into the Governor's chair of} 
Massachusetts. (Applause.) When you come to prin- | 
ciples, when you come to being understood, these are 
the kind of acts that are needed. When the House of | 
Commons turned John Wilkes out of their own bocy, 
really because he was a radical, but under the pretence | 
that he was illegally elected, the voters said—‘ We | 
will send him back until doomsday; because, if you | 
prove him an infidel, if you prove him dissolute, if | 
you prove him rapacious, if you prove him dishonest, | 
if you prove him fit for the Penitentiary, no matter! 

We have a right to elect him as our representative, | 
and it is not for you to say that we shall not.’ Sol | 
would say to the Union, if I believed what these Lib- 
erty party men profess. What care the slaveholders | 
for a hint, now and then, from Charles Sumner, on the | 
floor of the Senate, that there is no slave clause ?| 
What care they for a speech from Gerrit Smith, de-| 
What they } 
cannot swallow is the port of Boston open to avery | 


monstrating that there is no such clause ? 


fugitive slave that can conceal himself on board ship. 

Then, again, if you Free-Soilers believe slavery to 
be the sin you say it is, go to Washington prepared to 
refuse a dollar to the government. I know you wil! 
say I am tedious from insisting upon these two points, 
I believe in concentration. I 
believe | 


so often and so much, 
believe Kansas is gone—a slave State. IL 
Douglas is rotten ; you will see him a Democrat with- 

I do not believe in any political resist- | 





in two years. 
ance to slavery, except that which the common peo- | 
ple, the rank and file, bully into their representatives. 
(Applause. ) 


sistance to slavery, except State resistance. 


I do not believe in any competent re- | 
I know | 
what men do at Washington,—do honestly, do brave- | 
ly there ;—they can do nothing efficiently there. You 
men whom I am addressing to-day, and thousands 
who are met in other towns to-day like us, you are the | 
men who can abolish slavery in South Carolina, and | 
not your Senators and Representatives in Congress as- 
sembled. It is your position, it is the action which you | 
we demand of your Representatives, that is to do the} 
We have labored years enough—been at boys’ 
I addressed an audience of tive 
Some 
With 
the exception of some score of men, they asserted their 
right to vote ; they did not believe in the slave- 
1 said to them, as I say to you, ‘I have 


work. 
play years enough. 
hundred men last Fast Day at Leominster. 
two or three of us made Disunion speeches. 


clauses. 
not much quarrel with the way in which men inter- 
pret the Constitution, provided always they will show 
works equivalent to their theories. If you will go up 
to the ballot-box in November, send men to Boston 
who will make it the law of Massachusetts, that no 
slave shall ever be sent back, and imprison every Mas- 
sachusetts Judge who endeavors to check that law, | 
and send to the State Prison every United States | 
Jurige who opposes it, do you suppose we should} 
have a Union five years hence? Never! One thing | 
at atime. Block this government with the State of 
Massachusetts! (Applause.) Take possession of her 
Supreme Bench, remove it, if necessary, in order to | 
reach the will of the people on this question, if you 
are Abolitionists. There is nothing more vital than | 
this slave question ; there is nothing more important 
in the future than the slave question. Already, this 
government is a government of cheats and ruifians. 
Who can say that 1860 may not show us Massachu- 
setts the victim of a government confessedly fixed on } 
the Union by the cheats of the dominant party, and 
that government in possession of power? In sucha 
state of things—for I am talking to Abolitionists— 
the first duty is, to save the State; save it from all 
complicity and compromise. I know Cuarves Fran- 








to the House. I hope so; for we shal] then have one 
man there, at least, and it is doubtful whether we 
have had any in the Massachusetts delegation. We 
have lived only by our delegation in the Senate. We 
have sent little or nothing of timber worth naming to 
the House. But to send Adams there would be to 
send a man, and one who showed his appreciation of 
the Anti-Slavery question before it became a political 
hobby, Still, he is not the man to send there, after 
all. He is the idolater of the United States Consti- 
tution ; he believes in the slave-clauses ; he believes 





| pline to fit him for the Senatorship of the State. | tives whether they agreed to the existence of such a 








came here to-day solely for the purpose of demanding | and a kidnapper, for he does not believe what he says. 
of every politician that he take that petition of ours, | I want that petition for two reasons. First, 1 want it 
and get the name of every voter upon it, and that he | to test the sincerity of Massachusetts politics; and, 
sees to it that no representative goes from his town | secondly, I want it because I believe that the rank 
who is not pledged to make Massachusetts a shelter and file in Massachusetts are ready for that law, if 
for slaves. That is the work of this year. I cannot | their leaders would only let them have it. (Applause.) 
allow any other State toclutch it. Bunker Hill, Lex- | I believe that if the question were to be put to vote 
ington and Concord must live with us in this Revolu- to-day in Massachusetts, we should have a majority 
tions We must be the pioneer State. I want to place | of men who would be willing that just such a law as 
a monument at the base of the Bunker Hill granite. | that should be passed, and a bench of judges provided 
It shall be the figure of the first fugitive slave who | that would carry it into execution. 


lands in Massachusetts, and puts on record inthe Su-| One moment, now, in regard to my friend Mr. Fos- 





preme Court that he isa freeman here by the decision ‘ter. Having done that, the Republican party would | 
of the Chief Justice, and defies Carolina to come and | pe, so far, an honest party; but I want them to doa} 
take him. (Applause.) We will educate him at the great deal more. I want them to go to Washington, 
expense of the State; he shall be its guest; and when | and never vote one single dollar to the government. 
he has reached a fit age, we will make him Governor | [ want them to declare, when they teke the oath, «I 
for one year, and then, if the Senate of the United | come from a State that does not believe in slave 
States exists, we will replace Charles Sumner’s vacant | ¢]auses, neither do I; and if there is an United States 
seat with him, (Applause.) Up to that time, I go | Judge or Marshal who has ever in his life helped re- 
for keeping Charles Sumner in it. (Loud applause.) | turn a fugitive slave, and pocketed a dollar for it, I 
Well or ill, Massachusetts should record her distinct | want to impeach him, instead of paying him.’ I want 
refusal to have any body else in the Senate. Shame ;them to say to the United States government, ‘ You 
on the State, if she ever fills that chair, while even | shall not have a soldier or a dollar until you pass a 
the shadow of Sumner, from Europe, can reach it, as | statute abolishing slavery in Carolina.’ Large num- 
he walks from capital to capital! (Great cheering.) | bers of the Republican party tell us, as Theodore Par- 
Never fill it, till God takes him to himself; and when | ker did the other day in Boston, that they believe 
that day comes, fill 1t,—the only worthy successor,— | that Congress has aright to abolish slavery in the 
with a South Carolina fugitive slave, from Brooks’s | States ; but when did any one of them make a prop- 
plantation, if possible, received into Massachusetts, | osition for Congress to pass such alaw? When did 
and passed through the Governor’s chair, as the disci- | the Republicans ever ask the House of Representa- 


(Loud applause.) And in order to that, we will power? I will believe the Republican party an hon- 
have a law, and in order to that, a bench, that shall | est party, when it acts up to its light; when it does 
declare that Massachusetts knows no slave-clause, that | at Washington what it talks about at home. If I 
Massachusetts knows no slave, that she knows only | could only hear such anti-slavery at Washington as I 
men, and has no tribunal to try whether a man is a | do in district school-houses here in Massachusetts ! 
man. Kecordit! Avowit! Make it the glory of|7 had a friend once,—he did not pronounce very 
the State, in this age of cheating, trickery, political well,—who meant to say, he made the tour of Mid- 
corruption, and party degradation ! dlesex county, and was shut out of every church 
Let one State rise to the level of absolute justice, and | there; but, not pronouncing very well, he said he 
borrow its law from natural right. There is no trust- | made the tower of Middlesex county, and was shot out 
ing an Administration at Washington, nor the gov-|of every church. (Laughter.) I think, if we could 
ernment of England, nor of any foreign State. Eng- | have such anti-slavery sent to Congress as we hear 
land has already, in the House of Commons, distinct- | for good Republicanism here at home, Hammond | 
ly avowed, that if Spain continues in her present state | and his associates would be shot right out of the Sen- | 
of mind, she shall not oppose the United States in the | ate chamber;—they would shoot themselves out. 
acquisition of Cuba. John Bull ‘caves in’! He If you would only let Massachusetts talk by her Rep- 
submits. Ashamed to avow it or not, South Carolina | resentatives as she talks by her voters, they would} 
has conquered him. He backs out of the Gulf; he!believe she is a State full of isms. I will call the | 
pulls down his banner before the stars and stripes; | Republican party an honest party the moment it | 
he gives up the fame of Wilberforce and Clarkson, | ehooses from among its own members, the fanatics. 
the proud fame of the first nation to set the stigma of } Mark you! I am not saying, in this, that Charles 
piracy on slavery itself. He gives up to the young | Sumner and Henry Wilson do not speak their minds. 
bully of the West. If any checkmate is given, it is What I am saying is, that the rank and file of the | 
to come from the Democracy of the North—I mean | party, in Abington, in Leominster, in order to justify 
the true Democracy, the people. 





It is aserious hour: | themselves from us, take a position and avow princi- 
Kansas conquered on the one hand, the government } ples, which they know their leading men do not take | 
of St. James’s conquered on the other. The Admin- ! and do not avow; and they would not themselves | 
istration at Washington walks the sea to-day a con- | choose for their Representatives in Congress and the 
queror, and puts the fame of fifty anti-slavery years | State House the very representative of the principles | 
under its feet. If it is to be conquered, it must be or the position on which the party plumes itself to- 
by the virtue of the North, rescuing its own soil} day, in its discussion with us. What I want is, the | 
from the degradation of a slave hunt, | right side uppermost; that is, I want the fanatics. I | 
I end as I began: there is no faith in politics, na- | remember, as long ago as when Charles Sumner was 
tional or not national, and there is no faith in the | first up for the Senate, I met Mr. Farley, of Groton, 
anti-slavery of politics, that contents itself with argu- | the witty lawyer of Middlesex. I asked him who he 
ments and protests. We want action! Hereafter, I | was going to vote for. * Why,’ said he, ‘I shall vote 
shall call every American voter a kidnapper. If he} for Sumner, but he is not the man to go there, be- 
replies that he does not believe in the slave clause, I/ cause he is a gentleman. Now,’ said he, ‘if I could 
shall ask him, ‘Did you sign the petition?’ If he} get some negro, six foot high, who knew only how to 
says ‘ Yes,’ I shall still say, ‘ Kidnapper!’ and ask | kick, and send him there, that would be my idea 
him if he voted for a representative who voted for the | of the argument that Massachusetts should address. 
bill. If he did, then I take back the epithet; but if | They do not need argument, they deserve to be in- 
he did not, if his representative skulked, or opposed | sulted.’ I do not agree, altogether, with Mr. Farley ; | 
the action of Massachusetts in this matter, he is a kid- he is a fanatic, and you know I am not (laughter) ; | 





) enterprise from the odium that rested upon it from | 


renew their old testimonies, to awake from their) any new principles. The leading fact of the present 
apparent apathy, to buckle on again their armor | age is the prominence of the individual. The entire 
for a fresh conflict with the traffickers in human flesh. | history of the origin and progress of American insti- 
For if, as Mr. Phillips says, England’s flag trails in tutions, with the exception of the ‘ peculiar institution,’ 
the dust before the bullying of South Carolina, and) may be expressed in a single letter, and that a very 
at the demands of the Slave Power, then let the peo-! emphatic pronoun, J. ‘All men are born free and 
ple of England look after their government! I be-| equal,’ was the first sentence that fell from the baby 
lieve they will; that their flag will be seen once more | lips of the Republic. Time was, when the English 
unfurled to the breeze; and that they will not basely | race was ignored by its rulers; when the world was 
accede to any and every demand this country may | looked upon only as so much pasture ground for a few 
make upon them in this matter. England has not | princes ; when Christianity was deemed merely an ex- 
feared South Carolina in the matter of seizing her col- pensive luxury, on which a few prelates might fatten. 
ored seamen, and putting them in prison while her; But the Barons bearded king John, and extorted from 
ships are in the port of Charleston. By a law of that him a Magna Charta of civil rights; the Puritans 
State, any vessel, from any part of the world, bringing | bearded political and religious tyranny, and showed 


a colored man into any of its ports, was compelled to, in the human soul a Magna Charta of divine 
deliver him up, to be imprisoned until her departure. rights, in which the Deity has traced, as with a sun- 
England said, ‘ My flag protects British colored subjects | beam, the irrevocable title of every man to himself. 
throughout the world—imprison them if you dare!’ | This rising up of the individual against the yoke of 
And Carolina, finding that England was in earnest, | force, this triumphant assertion of the right of every 
amended her law, so as to exempt British vessels, hav- | man to question the power which restricts him, is 
ing British colored subjects on board, from its opera-) what has turned the dark realms of the American 
tions; while no New England vessel is allowed to savage into a constellation of powerful States. But 
bring any free colored man into any of her ports, with- | this independence of the individual exists among us 
out suffering the penalty ! | now in theory, rather than‘in practice. It is an inde- 
There is, then, a wide difference between the peo- | pendence of parchments, rather than of principles. 
ple and governments of England and America, as per- | The crowd has come to be King, public opinion Pope. 
taining to slavery and the siave trade; and the object The man disappears in the mass, and the mass disap 
of my resolutions was simply to say a stimulating Pears in the man—when one leaps the fence, the 
word to the friends of freedom in the old world; to| Whole flock follows. (Applause.) America has more | 
assure them that we are strengthened by their testi- hands than brains, and less heart than either. The 
mony and their co-operation ; and that we desire them | national energies flow in material rather than spiritual | 
to look closely at the action of their government at | Channels. But manhood is the most important in| 
this crisis, and make it consistent with the just and duct that can be raised upon our soil. All our mate- 
humane principles they themselves haye laid down. | rial and spiritual resources are valuable, only in so far 
( Applause.) as they promote the growth of superior men. Now) 
— Abolitionism simply asserts the superiority of individ- | 
REMARKS OF REV. MR. BASSETT. | ualism over institutionalism, the inviolable sacredness | 
Rev. Mr. Bassert, pastor of the Anti-Slavery Or- of men. It proclaims the universal brotherhood into 
thodox Society at Washington, D. C., briefly addressed | which the ‘ Our Father” of the Lord’s Prayer links | 
the Convention. He said he could see no reason why | she Semen _— Nothing ere Hence, instead od 
he should comply with the polite request extended to ne * een : anions See va akong 
him to occupy the platform, except that which would : truly conservative, considerate, and religiously faith- | 
arise from the singularity, amounting almost to oddi- | pieces. cor ith o> bn? . over area £ 
ty, of an Orthodox minister, from slave territory, pre- bos Prckiaer oof cerpreagr rere Megat deccng hes 
tending to speak in a gathering of national heretics. | ais aare ech 33 me Henge Pryce Gian we ee and 
(Laughter.) He went to Washington last fall, on! wr ” actin eeey A + ean grenade Dae 
what he knew to be a forlorn hope, and for no other pane vendesovdigaain = Variation, and not be an { 
The great distinctive doctrine of the) 


| Abolitionist 

reason than because no one else would cccupy the Re nat, . 
position. He had struggled through the winter, en- | soe hos tae - eagerera ae ee M4 a! row 
deavoring, if possible, to revive a perfect] bag rte staghttetabe R scan: Rar eRe’, ag 
& pe pertectly: degreased New Testament teaches love to man,—adds ‘ and thy 

| neighbor as thyself’ to ‘the Law and the Prophets.’ | 
| Condescension and charity are further lessons. Moses | 
went up after the Law, Jesus came down to bring the 


Gospel. I do not love Jesus so much because he | 


five years of unwise and abortive attempts to start a 
Christian church. He introduced into it, as the only 
vital element, in his apprehension, the great principle 


of justice, naturally developing itself in the form of. 
anti-slavery ; and his dassataainen had been more than get “ec rs Sas - sti tind het ta sae lac 
realized in regard to the position they occupied in the | oy hi “4 pa a Sorenceg,, Hone 58 Sams Bint | 
confidence of the community. He had as perfectly | ee “ 7 wi): oe merece sittie. en | 
free and untrammelled a pulpit as any in the world, and eR — “a gechines rine _— ae “ 
he challenged any man to deny his right to speak on nines pea h en ver? pera rare meaty deen 
tat atjeet which God Anew lay enet hs her, m0 church fom church, man fom man, The 

nti-Slavery. | < Peahee REG VRE Ate a4 

Some three or four weeks ago, he started on a jour- sithadibiaateahtocbbetadaa ee tote arse 4 
ney to New England, thinking that perhaps he might of human faith. Men idee ents other only at eh a8 
find some sympathy here for his enterprise, and ob- points. Go out into the community, and put Ra 
tain some help for it in its infaney. He came to knuckle to this one, and you will get 4 Baptist s Ae 
Boston, and after having seen several of the ministers, to that one a Methodist spark, to another A E ae 
he inquired, with some little irritation, he confessed, palian spark. You have cua of that Bapti ert) 
for a heretic. (Laughter.) He was told that he was asked Mr. Phillips after Burns was sent aoe i | 
chite to the chief seat and head-quarters of heresy, at ry by the descendants of John erro ts sa 
21 Cornhill. He went thither, and there he found Adams, ‘ Was Burns a Baptist minister? ‘Well cog 
the great Heresiarch himself. (Laughter and applause.) he was a licensed exhorter in that see ’ 7 sea 
But he did not find any heresy there. He found hu- so; when he was carried off, I did not think xe 
manity there, which he did not look upon as heresy. | about it, but when I found he was a Baptist, 1 could 
The rankest heresy, in his opinion, was the repudia- | not sleep.” (Laughter.) pet 
ne paraiens ; ines We have a religion of abstractions, which seldom | 
By Cannan ae speak in regard to the present touches the practical lite. Ifa man will assent to the | 
condition of the country, , declaring that there never creed, he may have free course and be glorified in all 
pies ay bce phic aera bes so atari aed ‘respectable iniquity,’—Wwar, slavery, political corrup- 
one ae t be: AIRSTIC AM heart as now. Lut God tiow, social antagonism, &c., to suit the now sainted 
is at the helm, said he, and his providence is resist- ‘sinner. No wonder we ink lean Christi th 
ee He will deliver the slave out of the hand of the aoh’s insatiable kine. ( Laughter.) pp ead 
spoiler. | diane) saimeesmest Pa lialeicey = : , car | 

He wished to respond to the first resolution. Mas- | Sg Ph iia ia cao, worciesiog 
sachusetts ought to proiect every human being within ‘star-gazing.’ Sometimes, after sigs “ ch aid | 
pagher yrds 4 hori 26 i ie - aie ain ns do scope to this point and that point, and sighting again 
pd participator in the sin of American | and again without finding the star of which he was in| 


| search, he would resume his us ree iti ith! 
Mr. B. enid he had been asked the question, since he @ look of dignified despair, a ee 
came to New England, if slaves had the same natural men, I think this is a very barren region of fg hea- 
affections that other people have ; and in reply to this, vens.’ It is prétty much #0 with this kind of preach- 
question, he would mention some facts that had come! ing. If the ministers give their congregations all the 
under his own observation. A slave-driver at Wash- ) truth they raise, they must cultivate a ‘very barre 
ington had a woman in his gang, with an infant child region of the heavens." (Laughter and a Miea 
in her arms. When he was about to leave Washing- We want character more than creed, har ee 





have South-side Adams's among us 
cheers.) Isay the devil cares yer, 
preaching which always shoots o 
when the preacher brings the ; 
upon the great strongholds of evil in soc} 
out,—he will find himself + sett)eg ety 
very soon. ‘ Don't go among those ing, 
of that old Garrison, he hath 4 4, 
pubdlicans and sinners, goes with t),. 
tail of creation"—thus those who lane % 
my Christian friends talk to me, x r ey thy 
not responsible for any man's hatin “% : 
him if I were—I do not mean to i 
cause even by ‘infidels’ or ‘sinners? tg 
As our friend from Washington Rey ne Us 
has said, it is my privilege to ro, ognize Rie Bove 
ever it is found, or by whatevey nthe ke The 
join hands with benevolence en 
Religion must be loved a8 @ Woman, fp 
more than her head. (Applause, ) Soe 
delity* may be the greatest proof of 
The test of a given faith is what it can do f° 
manity. Wendell Phillips is doiy ® fer) 
Orthodoxy from infamy, than 
America, (Loud cheers.) 
There is very little if any conscience in 
in regard to human rights, far Jess ; 
forty years ago, In 1818, slavery was « 
asin in the strongest terms by the w 
Southern representatives in the Genera] 
Presbyterians. In 1858, the New England y,..- 
at the Tract meeting in Boston dig not ibe Be. 
a sin, retained the slaveholder jn full fel thy 
only proposed to discuss the mora] duties thas 
out of slavery. -What would you think of is 
the moral duties that grow out of 
(Laughter.) Is it not solemnly 
to discuss the moral duties that gro 
ing? Mr. James, of Worcester, who spoke yin 
hand upon the ‘ heart of the Commonwealth,’ nike 
its pulsations, boasted that the « Tract Socj P 
been abolitionized,’ had not agreed to obey the on 
Rule! There is less conscience to-day pe the i ms 


of slavery in the New England churches 
08 than the 
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astounding as it is incontrovertible, ‘That I ; 
Mal Lazar 


four million slaves a few weeks ago stond ~ = 
of the Tract Society in New York; beguin "3 
crumbs of the Bread of Life—only to be rein, 
American Board, the American Sunday &¢} ‘ 
the American Bible Society, all the great 
ganizations of the Church, while compass) 


¥ 


OL Up 


land to make one proselyte, receive men-sterlons. | 


bosoms, and remorseless] y consign four mi)}io 
tal souls over to a temporal and eternal hel]! 
suppose that thinking, conscientious 
such achurch as that? Never. Some year om 
an old blacksmith up in Worcester county, yj); 
experienced various annoyances in his church op : 
tions, was complaining one day of his either I 
they don’t mind, I'll leave them,’ said he. 4 $ 


THER CaN rong 


drunken specimen of human nature, sitting on shi } 
near by, looked up out of his rags, with uneiqe 
simplicity, and said, ‘Oh, sir, don’t come by 
the world.’ (Loud laughter and applaus 
illustrates the righteous contempt which 

men must feel for the popular religion. 

how two ministers, as Cicero said of the aum: 
look in each other's faces without laughing, 

a white man’s church. ‘ The Jews have no de! 


* with the Samaritans’ is far more fearfully tmew 


us than it was in Palestine. 

No civil or religious institution based upon wii. 
ness can endure. Wherever civilization, as iy Jute 
has been founded upon the pride of race, ora) 
Greece, upon the pride of knowledge, or as in ig 
upon the pride of power, it has passed away. 
ours, if it continues to repeat the example of Joa 
will follow intheir wake. Christian ciyil 
recognizing the great doctrine of universal } 
hood which Jesus came to teach, and based 
principles of universal charity, this alone can swe 
to the empire of the world. If there is any wus 
in the wide armory of Justice which wil! cleared 
these colossal sins, the Church is bound to wi 
The only way that she can regain her hold uy # 
conscience of the masses is by identifying hers! 
all the great moral issues before the peo 
most among which is the momentous struggle 
equal brotherhoodof the race. (Loud cheen. 

This infidelity to human rights is quite as pat 
in politics. Indeed, we have little or no weome 
mising moral principle in public life. (o uti 
society, and catch—if he is not too slippery—this 
politician you stumble upon. Extract politics 
him, and you will have nothing but Gen. Tom Thue 
left. Ask him what he can do for humanity, alt 
will give him the locked jaw, as quickly asit wa 
a woman to ask her herage. (Laughter.) Oup> 
ticians are mostly non-conductors of anti-slavery ® 
timent. There is Burlingame. He said in )$i4,# 


he learned his anti-slavery of Wendell Phillis. 4 


well might Alcibiades have boasted of virtue leat 
from Socrates! I should think Mr. Phillips ww 
feel like that farmer with two sons, only one of "8 


took after him, and he took after him withsc® F@ 
Burlingame bs & Bg 
What brave worl * B 


(Loud laughter and cheers.) 
has had no real anti-slavery. 
the slave has he uttered on the floor of Cougs 
None. He talks much about the honor of Mass 
setts, feels her heart beating closely to his ow 
cially when there is an election approaching. 
though standing in the very mouth of that ‘le 
sounding den,’ he had no word of sympathy fo 

poor writhing slave. Just now, they are talking 
new nominations. Whom can we trust? You #* 
heard of that Tuscan proverb, ‘ If you are cho 
horse or a wife, close your eyes, and commend } 


self to God.’ So now, in selecting your next XP 


Mes 


sentatives to Congress, ‘ close your eyes, and c0 
yourself toGod.”’ (Applause.) Senator Toombs co 
the roll of his slaves under the shadow of 
Hill monument to-day—Choate, Everett, Wi 
Banks. They are stopping up the muzzle of Vew 
with a tuft of cotton ; Choate is the ramrod! Bi 
them beware! The dust of Sam Adams thr 
indignation beneath their feet. ‘The giant turn 
under AStna. The earthquake tread of reform - 
shakes the Athens of America. (Enthusiastic * 
ing.) 
Polities is the grave of Anti-Slavery * 

The indignant heart-throb of a single child doe 4 
s-dealing © 


2 onke 


to abolish slavery, than the duuble 


A girl up in Rutlanc 


political leader. er 
in the celeo™ 


asked to represent South Carolina, 
of the Fourth. ‘ No," said she, ‘I'll not go™ 
State.” Put that beside the declaration of (x nt 
Banks, in 1856, that ‘ he would trust the —— 
and liberties of the country in the hands of a sat 
toman.’ Tell me where is the most manliness” 


“essen , atives at WE 
most true patriotism ? Our Ke; resentatives © 
nti-Slaret 


vert 


ington, generally more than destroy the A 


ra) 
The oath to cure 


sentiment that creates them. «ofall 

Pro-Slavery Constitution concedes the pyre 

of slavery, ‘There's the rab,’ the heel of pe? 

unbaptized in the Styx of Anti-Slavery, ve oa 

ble point that has given so many = det 

In every concession to slavery, eng ort 
ol 


ty 
md , oe 
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napper ;—a communion kidnapper, if he is a minister, | but I agree to his principle, which is, that if Magsa- 
a religious kidnapper, if he is a church member, a|chusetts wants to be felt in Congress, she should send 
worldly kidnapper, if he is outside the church, but a| men there who represent the uttermost fanaticism of | 
kidnapper ; and if he pretends to be an Abolitionist, | her home anti-slavery. I will tell you what I mean. 
he is a hypocrite! (Loud applause.) Until he has At the time that indictment was hanging over the } 
placed on record his vote for the petition, until he has | head of Wentwortl. Higginson, for having broken in 
recorded his vote at the ballot-box for men who will|the door of the Boston court-house, I would have } 
take Massachusetts out of the category of slave-hunt- had Massachusetts send him to Congress as her rep- 
ing States, he is a kidnapper. If he sits in the Sen- | resentative. (Applause.) I would take the man that 
ate of the United States, and does not endorse that the United States thinks fit for a jail, agd I would Say 
action, he is a kidnapper; if he yoes to the House of | to her, ‘ Your jail is my Senate-House at Washing- 
Representatives, and does not endorse that action, he| ton. The man who has obeyed the Sermon on the 
isa kidnapper. If he has the brains of Ward Beech- | Mount so thoroughly that he ought to be in the Uni- 
er and the heart of Harrict Stowe, he is a kidnapper, | ted States prison, is the man to represent the piety of 
until he justifies his political existence by doing his | Massachusetts.’ (Loud applause.) 
utmost to make Massachusetts a shelter for the fugi- | _ 
tive. He isa kidnapper—judged by his acts, not his} Mr. Garrison. Iam ata lossto know what our 
words. He has no right to find fault. | friend Mr, Phillips meant when he said that, being a 
Srepuzn S. Foster. Will Mr, Phillips allow me| non-voter, he could not sign the petition, asking the 
to ask him a question before he sits down? Legislature of Massachusetts to decree the freedom of 
Mr. Puu.rrs, Certainly. every fugitive slave coming into this State. I should 
Mr. Fosrer. ~My question is this: If the Repub- 
lican party of this Commonwealth should take the 
position pointed cut by Mr. Phillips, namely, make 
Massachusetts a shelter for every fugitive slave, would 
he then be satisfied to recognize it as a genuine anti- 
slavery political party, worthy the confidence and 
support of earnest Abolitionists, who believe in the 
necessity of a government of force? 
Mr. Pures. No, I do not know that I should. 
Mr. Foster. What would you ask? 
Mr. Puitures. Suppose you should see a man who 


was a candidate for church membership, and he|enant with Southern slaveholders not to allow the 
should prove to you conclusively that he never stole | trembling fugitive to find safety and freedom among 





any of his neighbor's chickens; you would sey that 


. 


like to hear from him somewhat more definitely on 
this point. For one, I intend tosign the petition, and 
to get as many signatures to it as I can; and I, also, 
am a non-voter. It is true, what we cannot do our- 
selves, we cannot do by another; but I can, and do, 
as an individual, make the decree that I wish the 
Legislature to make respecting every fugitive slave 
coming into this State. True, my decree will not 
avail much ; but when the people of this Common- 
wealth shall add their voices to mine, their decree will 
be potential. Now, to their shame, they are in coy- 


them! It is a wicked covenant, and I ask them to 





ton, the mother of the woman, who was free, in the 
agony of her heart, went to bid her farewell. Her 
distress was so great, that the slave-driver took the 
child from its mother’s arms, and gave it to the 
grand-mother. She thought it was hers—for she knew 
nothing of a bill of sale—and she brought it up until 
the child became a somewhat interesting girl of four- 
teen years. Then the legal owner came and claimed 
it. When the terrible fact was made known to her, 
she ran and clasped her old arms around the neck of 
the child, and screamed as if her heart was breaking. | 
But the slaveholders tore the child away from her 
arms, and carried it off. The poor grandmother, who 
had concentrated the affections she bore her own child 





than parchment, Christianity more than churchianity, ment. The wooden horse of compromise oot 
Men must be baptized ‘ with the Holy Ghost and with in, is always found full of armed men A press fa 
fire,” after having been wet from top to toe. Loyalty vantage may seem to be gained, but there 
to truth and the right is the only reliable test ofa gression, a back stroke, a kick in the 6 
oo ¥ what divides the masses :— be felt at last. ‘The adamant of justice 5" 
* Puts the sheep u i 3 
upon he len the right hand, and the goats footing. ‘ but the right 
nm : * Wrong ever builds on quicksands, | se.’ 
gh one go up to the judgment seat with ‘To the firm centre lays its moveles intl 
snub 1 b= a articles of Episcopacy inscribed upon — There are but two horns to this dilemms—* 
- ch agli five points of Calvinism graven in ate emancipation or continued slavery’ 
not the love of Jesus in his heart, he and civilization cannot live together ae 
must ‘depart.’ (Loud applause.) The devil cares , 
Very little about this continual firing at a future hell 
—though there is need enough of it, as long as we 
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~ @ universal principle, one that underlies : 
os, not maimed by constitutional limits, not ; 

ef a a ectarian restrictions ; he must take such 
for bis lever, and faith in God as his ful-; 


tank 


+ hen he may turn the world upside down. { 

puritans to behead that august perjurer, | 
mee But they had learned 
; . sence, that no bonds would hold him but 
death, and no prison but the grave, and 
ies t him. Death is the only cure for slave- 
a ¢, and Union afterwards! What has 
,e for you? It has given you a Pro- 
sqution, the Fugitive Slave Bill of ‘93, 


t, was a bold act. 


ex 


lea 


e Florida war, Florida, the Compromise | 
rexas, the war with Mexico, the Compromise 
‘ ka Bill, Lecompton—it mobs Judge | 


n, Mr. Hubbard out of New Or- | 


etts citizens in Texas for their } 
' 


_ Senator Mason up to Boston, to flare 


lave Dill in the faces of the sons of Bun- 


iil Hall 


the letters that spell God—keeps 


imprisons women for teach- 


r fellow-citizens in a bondage, ‘ one 
| Jefferson, ‘is fraught with more | 
te ages of that which we rose in re- | 
that is what the Union does. | 
eacritice freedom and humanity to | 


eof infamy! touch not the ac- 


, the work of this year is to 


» State. Nhe is a slave! 


, lives hence, and banishment is here.’ 


We are los- 
The under- | 


rth must be stopped. 


y 


n and women. 


ist terminate here. Massachusetts | 
tno man be tried for his liberty 
ve the graves of Hancock and Adams. | 
e-hunter, as Judge Harrington of Ver-| 
7, ‘Show me a bill of sale from God | 


1 you shall have him.’ [A voice— He 
\ | 
e said then, ‘It is aforgery.’] Massa- | 
; rye so good a law as this. Solon | 


d laws as they would 
[here are t ousands of our citizens, pretend- 
o would not receive a law, 


and Bunker Hill, free 
Let every one 


j-Slavery, wh 

. Lexington, Concord, 
time to test such, 

, that petition be pilleried before the 
inity as a kidnapper, and anathematized as in- 
the De 


The spirit of the age is with us, 


laration of Independence and the Gold- 
The world 
forward to catch each noble word, in behalf of 
we. Every blow upon the American Bastile is | 
: The times demand not so} 


nd the globe. 


1s action. But I am holding you too | 


‘Go on.’) There are some people whose | 


ure longer than their heads. I am one of those 


iM 6 lation never disturbed the peace of the 
| e abstract disquisitions of the temperance 
But 


Neal Dow reached up from Portland, and wrote 


lid not trouble the evil at its sources. 
our Statute books, then the rum par- 
teeth, Mr. 
( te | e sums of money to prove the law uncon- 
And he did it. 
will ‘speak,’ if you but hold up a crust. 


f Boston gnashed their and gave 


lay it out adead corpse. 


Now, as I said at first, we have simply to apply prin- 


uly recognized in American institutions, 
ich as our fathers, we must do more. 

m, the only staff of the world’s pro- 
must be done by the people themselves. 
h member of ‘ property and standing’ 
for having his sins rebuked. No prudent | 


r would preach such a man out of his congre- 


In the present state of political and ecclesias- 
wnizations, little or nothing is gained to the 


sinterested reform. The pulpit does what 


t when the pews tell it how. ‘The press doffs its 


One ‘milks the barren heifer,’ | 


10LC OpIhion,. | 


ther ‘holds the sieve.’ (Laughter and ap- 


A few brave Abolitionists may whip both 


und press into the traces. The women may 


nize the State. Some years ago, many 


y men in my little town, who drank freely, could 
se their associates, 


and told those presumptuous fellows that if 


The young women came to- 


would have liquor, they should not have ladies. 
t became a temperance town very shortly. 
\pplause.) Let woman put the stamp of her exe- 
ipon Pro-Slavery sentiment, and it will soon 
ippear. Thank Heaven that she has dragged me 
fthe slough of expediency, up to a position of 
decent moral elevation in this reform. (Ap- 
e.) 
When a few months since, I first saw how much 
Aboliti 


ned¢ 


mm movement has accomplished—how that 
, first resting his lever over a little print- 
: press, in an obscure garret in Boston, has turned 
in society upside down, and transformed the | 
Union into one great debating club, on a single 

iow this little knot of men, standing outside 

rch and State, have driven those great political 

nd ecclesiastical organizations before them, 


gone after another asunder, until the whole 


y is brought to a single alternative, freedom or 
savery—I felt, if I may be allowed the simile, some- 

ke Alexander, when he saw his father, Philip, 

inning the whole world with his conquests—I | 
Was almost afraid there would be nothing left for the 
wrestle | 
rom a nearer view and deeper insight, 


» just let loose from school, to 
But t 
slavery intrenched and fortressed in every part 
organism, It has either partial or entire | 
sion of all the strongholds that command the | 
the pulpit, the press, the senate, and 
ing. And, oh! the pains and anguish 
Every breeze from the South comes 
i with the sighs of four millions of the ‘ suffer- | 
10 dumb.’ Whatever others may say or do, 
is determined. When, four weeks ago, 1 | 
the presence of an aged woman, a fugitive 
1ouse of bondage, who now stoops beneath 
ighty-six years, and heard her sad 
t she had suffered, even under the milder 
slavery, how she had dragged a weary exist- 
eighty-two years of hopeless servitude, 
f her children and relatives were sold 
a single day, and the fountain of her feel- | 
up into her eyes as she spoke—I say, | 
ed that scene, and remembered it was 
leaf of the book of horrors which I have } 
*gun to read, then and there I vowed that what | 
“ere is or is to be of myself should be given to 
of the slave. Hereafter, I wish to be known 
ind-out, through-and-through, Garrisonian 
And I shall regard it an insult to be 
thing less. (Loud and prolonged applause.) | 
REMARKS OF REV. MR. BOWLES. 
Rey. Mr. Bow les, of Natick, said that when he was 


rae ' } 
+ to speak there, he replied that the people had | 

there to hear him; but the answer was, | 

"8 testimony might be worth something, and so | 





it was conceded that the testimony even 
For this 
8 he was w illing to stand up, and give his tes- 
“mony tothe fact that there are some rights which 
halic nable, which cannot be denied, nor set aside, 
“Or diminished, nor increased, by any word or act of 
as ‘—rights secured by God when he made man. 
— thought that was uppermost in his mind when 
‘ iam there was, that that was a dangerous place 
. . —_ to find himself in, because, if he came there 
“Sed to any thing, his union was in danger. He 
remembered an anecdote of a certain old and rich 
—s ‘, who had aronly son, on whom he was wont 
a he had set his life; but the fact was, he had 


‘ts farm on him, for he made it a law in his house- 
; 


ho } . . » 
~', that if ever his son married a poor girl, he 


iumblest man was worth something. 
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should not have the farm; but if he married a girl 
with as large a farm as that, he might have it. By 
and by, a country school-mistress came to board with 
the old farmer, and, like a great many other country 
school-mistresses, she brought brains in her skull, a 
large share front of her ears, and a large heart in her 
bosom, ever stimulating that brain to action in every 
good work; and she set about converting that son to 
a love of something more than the farm. Well, the 
old man kept his eye on him, and very soon discoy- 
ered that he was loving something better than the 
farm—in fact, that he was loving the girl, brains and 
all. (Laughter.) And what did the old man do? 
He gave his wife a ‘curtain lecture’ that night. 
‘Wife! wife!’ said he, ‘that sehool-marm must 
leave.’ ‘ Why?’ asked his wife. ‘ Why, the farm is 
I want him to have the farm, but he 


in danger! 





is wedded to the girl already, and we must break it) manner in which our fathers did it, because we think 


} 
off." Just so he felt when he came there. 


lightened minds, and if their hearts were cold, they 
would be warmed up, and if they came there wed- 
ded to any thing that was not in harmony with those | 
about them, that thing was in danger. 


When | we have ‘a more excellent way,’ but the thing to be 
they came into such a meeting as this, they came|done is the same,—we are determined to overturn 
into communion with great, loving hearts and en-| that which is crushing the rights of man. 





fences!’ You say that government derives its just 
powers from the consent of the governed; and there- 
fore we say, ‘No participation in a government that 
does not even condescend to ask the consent of four 
millions of the-governed, but is treating this immense 
multitude with utter scorn, entirely unconscious of 
their being, as partakers in our common humanity !’ 
You say, that if a government fails to answer its ends, 
—the protection of the rights of the governed, the re- 
cognition of the claim of the governed to act as sov- 
ereign over what is called the government,—then it 
becomes the right, then it becomes (mark the word !) 
the pury of the governed to throw off that govern- 
ment, and institute new safeguards for their rights. 
We say, therefore, that in accordance with this doc- 
trine and principle, we are addressing ourselves to the 
doing of this pury; not, -perhaps, just in the same 


REMARKS OF PARKER PILLSBURY. 


Parker Pitiszvry. I have been delighted at the 
new voices which I have heard this afternoon, and 





He believed that the great difficulty with people chiefly because I saw that you also were interested in| 


{ 


was, that they forgot the great fundamental princi- those voices. I feel, with my friend Foss, almost as 


ple of liberty, that there are inalienable rights. If, if I could say, like the old saint, * Now lettest thou, 


evidence of this was wanted, they could find it in} thy servant depart in peace, for mine eyes have seen | 


. . } 
politics, in the church, every where. 


For one, he the beginning of thy salvation.’ 


I think, however, a} 


accepted Jesus as a beautiful model of a pure, holy, | few words from us, powder-blackened and battle-' 
exalted and courageous life; and he no where found | scarred veterans, may nct be out of place; for thougk 
Jesus saying, ‘ Whatsoever ye would that men should | there may be more honeyed music in the words of | 
do to you, do ye even so to them,’—if the creed you} these young disciples than in ours, still, our voices 
signed fifty years or fifty days ago will sanction it, if, may be of some service yet. 


the Constitution you have sworn to obey will sanction 


What I fear in the anti-slavery movement, and 


it. He says, ‘Do it!’ He (Mr. B.) accepted the | what I have long feared, is, that we shall mistake the; 
principle, at all hazards, that the soil of Massachu- | genius of the movement, and allow ourselves to be | 
setts must be made free to every foot that treads upon | captivated by fair appearances, by specious promises, -| 
it; and if we cannot live upon that, said he, let us | and by outside indications of a better tone of anti-sla- 


die; and it will be beautiful to die so. 


REMARKS OF A. T. FOSS. 


Rev. Anprew T. Foss, of New Hampshire. I , of the people have become accustomed to these de-| 


very than actually exists. We have stood on this) 
platform many years to denounce a spurious Democ- | 


racy and a still more spurious Religion, and the ears | 


was asked, only the other day, what to me was a se- | nunciations; and it costs nothing now of reputation to 
rious question. It was said, ‘ Mr. Garrison will not | denounce either Democracy on the one hand, or the | 
live, Mr. Foster and Mr. Pillsbury must pass away; popular Religion on the other. But still the work of 
and where are the young men to take their places?’ | anti-slavery has to be done, and it has to be done in 
I could not answer then, To-day I have seen them, | the face and eyes of a fiery opposition, and that oppo- | 
and I have been rejoiced to have the opportunity of | sition will manifest itself in proportion as we are} 
seeing those who are to take the places of the men ; faithful. It would be easy for us now to cry ‘ Peace,’ 

whose lives have been devoted to this great and holy ,and to ‘prophesy smooth things,’ but the result | 


cause, when they shall have gone to their reward. 


| would be fatal to our enterprise; and never would } 
I desire only to say, Mr. President, that I most) such words be more fatal than at the present hour. | 


heartily and fully endorse your resolutions. You in- | I have heard names spoken on this platform with re- 
timated that they might not be endorsed by the meet- | spect and reverence,—such as Beecher, and Cheever, | 
ing. Allow me to say, sir, that you have fully ex-| and Sumner, and Hale, and Chase,—that I regard as 
pressed the deepest sentiments of my heart. There altogether the most dangerous names that can be ut- | 
might be, perhaps, some little modification of the res- tered on this platform. Our friend Mr. Phillips in- | 
olution in regard to the action of the British people’ quired why Salmon P. Chase did not take up Ohio, 
in the matter of slavery ; but with all the rest, word | and hurl it into the face and eyes of the Administra- ' 
for word, letter for letter, comma for comma, I agree; tion, and rescue Margaret Garner, at the point of | 
for I believe that they express, as I have not heard | Oyjo bayonets, from the clutch of the kidnapper. If | 
them before expressed, exactly the facts in the case. | gaimon P. Chase had been any better than James 

And you are not standing alone in this country either, | Buchanan, he would have dine it; but he is not 


Mr. President. 


company; for Senator Toombs himself uttered ex- | geedom. 


You have fallen into exceedingly bad better, and is tenfold more dangerous to the cause of } Pipa: 
| the fact. 


Salmon P. Chase, with his principles, , 


actly the same sentiments in the Senate of the United | gnould have sent the waters of the Ohio river dyed’ 
States when he said that this present American gov-| with Ohio blood down to the Mississippi, rather than 
ernment was the most corrupt on the face of the | that its fair waters should have borne off Margaret 


earth ; and I believe that our friend Mr. Wilson as- | Garner and her child. 


sented to the statement ; certainly Mr. Hale did. 


But there was an election 


} just before him, and he knew, and every body knew, 


Mr. Foss said he very much admired the state-| shat Ohio was not quite prepared for so bold a 


ment in the resolutions of the true character of this 


stand. Just soin the State of Massachusetts. The 


government, and proceeded to speak, briefly, on that | best names we have,—and I do not think you honor 


point, showing that our fathers did not intend to es- | the name of Sumner, or Wilson, or Banks, too much, 
tablish a free government, but one that should afford | aro altogether the most dangerous names. There 


protection and support to slavery, and that they car- | ;, no danger now in Edward Everett ; he is as harm- 


ried out their intention. 


REMARKS OF CHARLES C, BURLEIGH. 


less as any of the beasts in the apocalyptic vision, not 


, more unclean than himself, after their stings had been 
| extracted, and their power therefore to harm taken 


Cuances C. Burteion said there was one word) away, Daniel Webster is harmless; he never made 
which he wished to say, because it seemed to him it a greater mistake than when he said ‘I still live,’ and 
ought to be said before they separated. All over the then expired, for who is deader than Daniel Webster, 
country to-day, by all manner of jubilant demonstra- | 7 a., you? But you have these other men,—good men 


{ 


tions, the people were giving expression to their joy | according to their standard, but the better they are, 
in the possession of the independence which their fa- | the more unfit they are to be sent to Congress. I 
thers achieved for them, and their gratitude and ad- | inquired to-day if those two men who murdered two 


miration towards the fathers who won this independ- | 
But how large a portion of the people who | 
were engaged in those demonstrations knew what they 
How many of them believed in the | 
very doctrines they were unconsciously endorsing? 
Hw many of them were ready to do to-day the very | 
same deeds which they half deify their forefathers 
for having done? 


ence. 


were about? 


Nay, how many of them, with a 

thousand fold more reason for doing these deeds, were 

ready even to approve the doing of them to-day? | 
The men who were ready to embody in action the! 
principles and purposes of the framers of the Declar- 
ation were the men who did not join in these loud- 
mouthed jubilations ; were the men who, instead of. 
following blind leaders of the blind into the ditch, | 
where they would wallow together in the mire, stun- | 
ned into unconsciousness of their degradation by | 
the very thunder of rejoicing that is going on about 

them, were gathering in such places as this grove, 

and giving utterance to their sorrow of heart that the | 
nation has consented to stand so long among the na- ; 
tions of the earth with a lie in its right hand. The; 
word he wished to say was, that the very purposes} 
which called together the so-called radical, fanatical ! 
abolitionists, were the purposes announced in the Dec- | 
laration of Independence; their principles, their ob- | 
jects, their measures, were there all pointed out. But} 
while there were multitudes who were willing to ac-; 
cept the doctrine that all men have a right to be free, 

and that ‘government derives its just powers from 

the consent of the governed,’ and that those govern- 
ments which do not ask the consent of the governed 
are to that extent unjust and anti-republican, how 
many were there who were ready t» take the next 
step, and adopt the necessary logical inference from | 
these premises, which necessary logical inference the! 
fathers, upon a thousand times less provocation, 

The abolitionists only asked the people of 
the country to carry out, on behalf of the slaves, the 


adopted ? 


same principles which their revolutionary fathers» g-tyal state of the case were known, so far as the great 


| multitude go, there is not much difference between 


carried out on their own behalf. 


Mr. B. said he did not suppose that there was one 
man in ten thousand of those who were celebrating 
that day, who ever dreamed that they were celebrat- 
ing the triumphant dissolution of a Union, a trium- 
phant abrogation of a Constitution, a sundering: of 
political ties which were as sacred in the estimation of 
the people of that time as the ties that bind the North 
to the slaveholding South in the estimation of the 
people of this day. He did not know how many 
bells would be rung, how many orations would be 


delivered, how many toasts would be drunk, how! 


much powder would be wasted, if all the people, 
from the borders of Virginia up to the Northern lakes, 
and from the Atlantic to the Pacific, understood 
clearly that, in celebrating the 4th of July, they were 
eulogizing the dissolvers of a Union, the overturners 
of a Constitution, and the champions of a ‘ Higher 
Law’ than the statutes of men. Just the very thing 
which Democrats and Republicans now join together 
in pronouncing treason, the people of this country 
were eulogizing in their fathers, when they came to- 
gether to celebrate the 4th of July. 

What, inquired Mr. B., is there in the Declaration 
of Independence that is not concentrated in the mot- 
to, ‘ No Union with Slaveholders’? You have affirti- 
ed the right of man to be free, as the natural and in- 
alienable right of all men; therefore we say, ‘No 
Union with those who trample upon that self-evident 
and inalienable right!’ You say, the proper object 
of government is to protect the rights of the govern- 
ed; therefore we say, ‘No allegiance to. a govern- 
ment which is using its entire strength in overthrow- 
ing human rights, and all their safeguards and de- 





| powers,’ are you ready for that measure ? 


State Prison wardens last year were still alive; but I, 


heard, unfortunately for my purpose, that they were ; . 


| 
dead. I was going to have them nominated as the | 


two Senators from Massachusetts to Congress, as the | 
best men to be sent to that den of robbers and assas- 
sins. (Applause.) I do not want your Sumners and | 
Wilsons there; there is no work for them to do of! 
which they are capable. I do not wish to have good } 
men sent from Massachusetts, if Massachusetts has | 
the virtue, and the patriotism, and the love of liberty 
which are accorded to her, because I am certain that | 
these virtues have not been represented in Congress, 
and I have no expectation that they will be represent- | 
ed there. 

I think what we have to do this year, in order to | 
accomplish the object proposed at the late New Eng- 
land Convention, is to lay our hands on these nation- 
al politicians, and, if possible, paralyze all their in- | 
fluence, because they are not ready for any such 
movement. I noticed this morning, when Mr. Phil-} 
lips proposed to make the soil of Massachusetts free, 
that the sentiment was received with very much ap- 
plause. I have no doubt that the majority of the peo- | 
ple of Massachusetts are ready for that measure, but ' 
I do not believe Massachusetts has a man in Congress 
who is ready for it. When I was in Ohio last year, | 
in conversation with Joshua R. Giddings, I remarked | 
to him that I thought the people were ahead of their | 
political leaders. He said, ‘Oh no; we have to take | 


the people as we find them.’ Well, I went into Mr. 


| Giddings’s district, and spoke to the people on the | 


subject. They said, ‘ We are ready for more extreme 

measures ; but we have to take our leaders as we find | 
them.’ (Laughter and applause.) I think it would | 
be well for the people and the politicians to come to- | 
gether and compare notes, and see who really is ahead 

in this battle, and who in the rear. The people seem | 
to be waiting for the politicians, and the politicians | 
are waiting for the people; and I rather think, if the | 


| 


them, and that neither is very zealous to run too 
swiftly the race. And I think this, also, that if you 
wish to make the soil of Massachusetts free, you will 
have to do it through different instrumentalities than | 
those you have now in the Congress of the United | 
States, or at the head of the Republican party here in 
the Commonwealth ; and I say to every body where | 
I go, Demand of your Senators and Representatives, 
both in the Federal and State governments, whether | 
they are ready for that measure, and will sustain it. 
No matter what it may cost,—Union, or Constitution, 
or Government, ‘ or life, or death, or principalities, or 


say no, let thein be discarded,—and I apprehend it 
will discard the great majority of those who represent 
the interests of Massachusetts, both in the State and 
Federal governments. 

Mr. Pillsbury then referred to the late revival, and 
to the corruption of the churches, and at the conclu- 
sion of his remarks alluded to the indifference which 
was manifested by the people, in regard to the support 
of radical anti-slavery newspapers. In this connec- 
tion he said :—* The New York Tribune of last Sat- 
urday contains a caricature of the late Rutland Con- 
vention, which would have done honor to the New 
York Herald, in the palmiest days of its depravity 
and diabolism. And yet, the Tribune is the pet of the 
political papers among the abolitionists of the coun- 
try. That was a Convention, three days in session, 
larger in number than any of our anniversaries in 
Boston, and a gathering of more earnest, honest, de- 
voted, liberty-loving, man-loving and God-honoring 
men and women, it has not been my happiness to 


7 


sto the cause to nearly the amount promised. 


And if they | 


RATOR. 








meet in the last twenty years I have been connected 
with the anti-slavery movement. There has been 
& settled purpose, on the part of the New York Tri- 
bune, to blast the reputation of that Convention, as if 
it were a conclave of libertines and demons incarnate, 
who ought to be scouted from the ranks of humanity. 
And you will let Mr. Walleut go home, perhaps, 
without a single new subscriber for the Liberator, and 
Mr. Howland without an additional name for the 
Standard, and pour out your money like water for the 
support of papers that, like the Tribune, caricature 
and ridicule the earnest efforts of devoted souls to 
lift up humanity, and restore the God-given right of 
liberty to those who have been so long deprived of 
that high boon. 

t=" The earnest, highly creditable and well-deliv- 
ered speech of Wu.tiam C. Mantyn,of Worcester, a 
promising young advocate of Freedom's cause, we 
hope (in substance at least) to be able to print in a 
future number of the Liberator. 

povRaenatiela llth hereon 
ANTISLAVERY MEETING AT ABINGTON. 

The friends of the slave, in connection with the 
annual meeting of the Old Colony Anti-Slavery So- 
ciety, assembled in the Town Hall in Abington, on 
Sunday, July 4th. 

The meeting was called to order by Elbridge 
Sprague, who stated that the principal object of the 
meeting was the raising of $150, pledged to the Mas- 
sachusetts A. S. Society, at the New England A. 8. 
Convention in May last. Reuben Loud was called to 
the chair, and Briggs Arnold officiated as Secretary. 

After some preliminary remarks by the Chairman, 
Mr. A. T. Foss addressed the meeting on the blight- 
ing and degrading influence of slavery on the institu- 
tions of our country, both civil and religious. Mr. 
Pillsbury spoke at some length, showing up, in his 
own inimitable style, the corruptions of this govern- 
ment, and urging that the only true and consistent 
doctrine for abolitionists to take is, ‘No Union with 
Slaveholders.” 

The time having arrived for the adjournment of the 
morning session, the chair was taken by the President 
of the Old Colony A. S. Society, Bourne Spooner. A 
committee, consisting of Edward Y. Perry, Nathl. B. 
Spooner and Elbridge Sprague, were chosen to prepare 
a list of officers of the above Society for the present 
year; after which, the meeting took a recess of one 
hour. 

AFTERNOON SESSION. 

At the opening of the meeting, our numbers having 
increased by many friends from neighboring towns, ‘t 
was unanimously voted that we proceed to the Grove 
near by,—the proprietors having generously offered 
the free use of the same for our meeting. The speak- 
ing was resumed in this beautiful ‘free temple,’ by 
remarks from Messrs. Nathl. H. Whiting, A. T. Foss, 
P. Pillsbury, Lewis MacLauthlin, and Mrs. Lucy N. 
Colman. Mr, Pillsbury having, at the morning s¢s- 
sion, made some remarks relative to the corrupt pro- 
slavery character of the Constitution and Government 
of the United States, Mr. Whiting took exceptions, 


ANNIVERSARY OF WEST INDIA EMAN- 

CIPATION. 
The Anniversary of British West India Emancipa- 
tion, (the most remarkable, beneficent and sublime 
achievement in the history of England,) will be ap- 
propriately celebrated, as usual, under the auspices of 
the Massachusetts Anti-Slavery Society, by a MASS 
MEETING of the friends of Freedom and Humanity, 
in the beautiful Istanp Grove at ABINGTON, on 
SATURDAY, July 31st, commencing at 10 o'clock, 
A.M. Let this year witness the largest gathering 
that has ever yet assembled on such an occasion, and 
let the aged and the young be there to rejoice with 
the emancipated abroad, and to sympathize with the 
millions in bondage in our own dishonored and guilty 
country, who are yet pining for the same great deliv- 
erance. 

& The Old Colony Railroad Company will convey 
passengers, on that day, to and from the Grove, as 
follows :— 

Leave Boston quarter before 9, A. M. 

« Plymouth, 9.20, A. M., 
stopping at way stations, 
RETURNING—Leave for Plymouth, at 6 o'clock. 
« « Boston, at 64 “ 

FARES as follows :— 

Boston, to the Grove and back, Fiery Cents for 
Adults, Twenty-Five Cents for Children. 

te The same, for passengers from Savin Hill,’ 
Dorchester, Port Norfolk, and Quincy. 

Plymouth, to the Grove and back, and all way 
stations, not d above, at half the usual fare for 
adults or children. 

t= The Excursion tickets will also be good on the 
other trains of the Old Colony Railroad that day; 
although such trains will not stop at the Grove, but 
must be left (or taken) at the Centre Abington Sta- 
tion, near by. 

In case of rain, the meeting will be held at Abing- 
ton Town Hall, adjacent to the Grove. 

Further particulars, in future papers. 








Francis Jackson, 

Samvet May, Jr., 
Exsrivce Spracve, Mican H. Poot, 
Purtanper Suaw, Tuomas J. Hunt, 

Samvert Dyer, 

Committee of Arrangements. 

[2 We understand that our Milford and Hopedale | 

friends will celebrate, in mass meeting, the anniver- 

sary of British West India Emancipation, at Milford, 

on Monday, August 2d. [Particulars next week.] 


Wa. Luioyp Garrison, 
Bourne Spoonrr, 





TASES > acrasssbas 
t= Several errors having occurred in printing the 
‘Fugitive Slave’s Song, by Charles C. Burleigh,’ in 


our last number, we shall reprint it next week. 





Siz Persons Dashed to Pieces.—A terrible accident ; 
occurred at the Thomastown Colliery of the Schuy- 
kill County (Pa.) Mines, on the 29th ult. Four men 
and two boys were hoisted up the shaft in a car, but | 
on reaching the surface, some difficulty was experi- | 
enced in detaching the car from the ‘ cage’ on which | 





and characterised Mr. P’s views as bosh and hum- 
bug. 
Governor, and hoped history would bear record to | 
Mr. Pillsbury replied in an able manner, 
fully (to our mind) sustaining his assertion, an@ closed | 
with an earnest appeal to the abolitionists to stand | 
fast in the faith, and continue to labor for the right ; | 
having in view, as regards adi pro-slavery organiza- 
tions, the injunction, ‘Come out of her, my people, 
that ye be not partakers of her sins.’ Mr. Foss and | 
Mrs. Lucy N. Colman also did good service by their 
well-timed and appropriate remarks. 

Mr. Sprague passed through the audience, calling 


| 
-only on the friends in Abington, and obtained pledges 


The committee on nomination of officers reported 
the following list, and the same was adopted :— 

President—Bourne Spooner. 

Vice Presidents—Joshua Perry, Henry Clapp, Jr., 
4John Cushing, Charlotte Bradford, Nathl. H. Whit- 
‘ing, William Perkins, Thomas Bicknell, Johnson 
‘Davee, Lewis Holmes, Jacob Leonard, Edwd. E. Ben- 
nett, Thomas J. Hunt, Lewis MacLauthlin, Nathl. B. 
Spooner, Philander Shaw, Edward Y. Perry. 

Secretary and Treasurer—Samuel Dyer. 
Managers— Bourne Spooner, Samuel Dyer, Elbridge 
Sprague, Gridley Beal, Briggs Arnold. 
The Treasurer, S. Dyer, made the following state- 
ment of the financial affairs of the Society, for the 
year ending July 4th, 1858, and the same was ac- 


He gloried in having voted for N. P. Banks for hoist the cage a little. 


it was placed, and a signal was given the engineer to | 


too far, the car tilted, was freed entirely from the 
cage, and the next instant, with its freight of precious } 
lives, was dashed down the shaft, a perpendicular | 
depth of two hundred and forty feet. The remains of 
the unfortunate men and boys were removed to the 
surface, in a shockingly mutilated condition. Two of 
them were married, and leave families. 


A Singular Way of Punishing a Murderer.—We 
copy the following from the Paris (Ky.) Flag of the 
9th inst. : 

‘Mr. Redman’s negro man Daniel, convicted of the 
murder of Mr. Curran’s negro George, who was to 
have been hung near this place on Saturday next, has 
been reprieved. He will be sold out of the State.’ 


[# The Boston correspondent of the Evening Post 
says: ‘Hon. J. R. Giddings of Ohio, G. A. Grow of 
Pa., and J. P. Hale of N. H., with other Congress- 
men of this State, are expected to make a fishing ex- 
cursion down our harbor and along the shores of Mas- 
sachusetts Bay. Governor Banks is expected to join 
the party.’ 


t= Rev. Theodore Parker will deliver the oration 
before the literary societies of Union College,: at Sche- 
nectady, on the 27th of July. Among those who are 
advertised to take part in the exercises of Commence- 
ment-week, are Rev. F. D. Huntington, of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., Rev. Dr. Wayland, of Providence, and 
Senators Seward and King. 


t# Rev. Theodore Parker and Hon. Anson Bur- 
lingame are advertised to speak, the one before the 
‘United Literary Societies’ and the other before the 
‘Delta Kappa Epsilon Fraternity’ of Bowdoin Col- 





cepted :-— 


By cash received of Treasurer for 1856-7....$49 13} 


Collection at annual meeting at Plympton 
Received of R. H. Morehead 
ad 


OR Eee 2 00 
“6 Be Ks Bag es tise teak 1 00 
“ EES nen 5 2s ks AS 4 00 | 
e Bi, PONE. ws J vinstnvaudedindee 3 00 
6s Ge Be. POCORN Ske c rdancon ed 1 00 
“ Me PE has och pean cas teewek 1 00 


Collected by Lewis Ford, as Agent of the Soci- 
ety, over expenses of halls, as follows: 














lege, Brunswick, Maine, Aug. 3d and 4th. 
te Rev. Geo. B. Cheever, D. D., will address the 


rer 7 06 | Theological Society at the Dartmouth College Com - 
siete a ihe ote ele bal 3 00) mencement, July 27. 


Hon. Rufus Choate will ad- 
, dress the Alumni. 


<2 Hon. Robert T. Conrad, ex-Mayor of Phila- 
| delphia, died recently at his residence in West Phila- 
'delphia. Judge Conrad has been widely known for 
}many years, both as editor and a jarist, and possessed 
in a remarkable degree a brilliancy, fertility and raci- 
ness of intellect and a full-hearted generosity that 
made him the centre of a host of attached friends. 
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At the request of many of the friends of Lewis 
Ford, the following resolution was offered by Mr. 
Pillsbury, and adopted unanimously :— 

Resolved, That this Society entertains a most grate- 
ful and lively remembrance of the faithful and untir- 
ing labors in its behalf, and for the cause of Human- 
ity, of Mr. Lewis Forp, during his residence among 
us ; and now that he has removed to a distant part 
of the country, we would follow him with our best 
wishes, hopes and prayers for the happiness and pros- 
perity of himself and family. And, ever assured as 
we are that he will never abandon the great work to 
which he has consecrated his powers and his proper- 
ty, we also pledge ourselves to greater zeal and devo- 
tion, that so the Old Colony Society may not swerve 
from its hitherto undeviating course, nor abate in any | 
degree the interest and energy with which it has_ 
moved forward in the prosecution of its objects. 

Voted, That a copy of the above resolution, signed 
by the President and Secretary, be forwarded to Mr. 
Ford. 

A collection was taken to defray the expenses of 
the meeting; after which, it was adjourned, sine die. 











last ber of the B of Light (?)—are unavoid- 
ably deferred till next week. All our correspondents 
must possess their souls in patience. 








| County South Division Anti-Slavery Society will be 
| held on Sunday, July 18, at the customary hours of 
| meeting, at BLACKSTONE. 
| ‘The meeting will be at Blackstone Town Hall in 
the morning and afternoon ; and on Sunday evening, 
at MILivriie. 
Parker Pittspury, Anprew T. Foss, Samvurt 
AY, Jr., and other speakers, are expected to be 


present. 
EFFINGHAM L. CAPRON, President. 





ft SALLIE HOLLEY, an Agent of the Ameri- 
can Anti-Slavery Society, will hold meetings in Ver- 
mont, &c., as follows: 


Barnet, Tuesday, July 20. 
MeIndoes Falls, Thursday, ‘ 22. 
Lower Waterford, Sunday, “ 626. 
Newbury, Tuesday, “27, 
; Bradford, Wednesday, “* 28. 





te All letters for the undersigned should be sent, 
until further notice, to Leicester, Mass. 
SAMUEL MAY, Jr., 
General Agent Mass. A. S. Society. 





ter GIVE HIM A CHANUVE !—Situation want- 
ed for a colored lad, 17 years of age, of good family, 
either to learn the trade of Shoemaker or Tailor, His 
parents are willing and able to arrange terms accom- 





8. DYER, modatiag to his employer. Address . C. NELL, 
Sec'y Old Colony A. S. Society. 21 Cornhill. 
=> rer 
{3 The communications of ‘Veruirum’ and ‘E. MARRIED—In Newton, July 5, by Rev. Theodore 
R. P.’—criticising a pro-slavery editorial article in the Parker, Cuantes Lenox Remonp, of Salem, to Miss 


Lizzie Mace, of Virginia. 


DIED—In this city, July 7, Miss Hannrer Caz- 
san, aged 18 years. 





Untortunately, it was hoisted | 


IT IS NOT A DYE! 


MRS. 8. A. ALLEN’S 
WORLD'S 


HAIR RESTORER 


* WORLD'S , 
Hair Dressing. 


THE ONLY PREPARATIONS THAT HAVE A 
EUROPEAN REPUTATION!! 
FP.HE Restorer, used with the Zylobalsamum or 

Dressing, cures diseases of the hair or scalp, and 
RESTORES GRAY HAIR TO ITS NATURAL 
COLOR! 

The Zylobalsamum or Dressing alone is the best 
hair dressing extant for young or old. 

We take pleasure in presenting the following un- 
deniable proofs that these are the best preparations 
either in Evrope or America. They contain no dele- 
terious ingredients—do not soil or stain anything. 

GREAT BRITAIN. 

REV. W. B. THORNELO, Prescot, Lancashire, 
says—‘ Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum are perfect marvels. After us- 
ing them six weeks, my extremely gray hair is 
restored to its natural color. I am satisfied it is 
not a dye.’ 

HAYTI. 

REV. MRS. E. C. ANDRUS, for many years Mis- 
sionary to Hayti, now of Martinsburgh, N.Y. The 
climate having seriously affected her hair and scalp 
says, ‘I have derived much benefit from the use of 
Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zy- 
lobalsamum. I have tried various other remedies 
for my hair, but never anything that so materially 
and permanently benefitted me, as has Mrs. 8S. A. Al- 
len’s.’ 

. H. EATON, Pres. Union Univ., Tenn. ‘I have 
used Mrs. 8. A. Allen's World’s Hair Restorer 
and Zylobalsamum but very irregularly, but, not- 
withstanding, its influence was distinctly visible. 
The falling off of hair ceased, and my locks, which 
were quite gray, restored to their original black ’ 

REV. H. V. DEGAN, Ed. ‘ Guide to Holiness,’ Bos- 
ton, Mass. ‘That Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World's Hair 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum promotes the growth 
of the hair where baldness has commenced, we 
now have the evidence of our own eyes.’ 


— 


; REV. J. A. H. CORNELL, Cor. Sec. B’d Edue'n N. 


Y. City. ‘1 procured Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World's 
Hair Restorative and Zylobalsamum for a relative. 
I am happy to say it prevented the falling off of the 
hair, and restored it, from being gray, to its nat- 
ural glossy and beautiful black.’ 

REV. JNO. E. ROBIE, Ed. ‘ Chr. Adv.,’ Buffalo, 
N. ¥. ‘Mrs.8. A. Allen’s Hair Restorer and Zylo- 
balsamum are the best hair preparations I have ever 
known. They have restored my hair to its original 
color.’ 

REV. J. WEST, Brooklyn, N. Y. ‘Iam happy to 
bear testimony to the value and efficacy of Mrs. 
S. A. Allen’s World's Hair Restorer and Zylobal- 
samum, and also to acknowledge its curing my gray- 
ness and baldness.” 

REV. GEO, M. SPRATT, Agt. Bap. Penn. Pub. Soe. 
‘We cheerfully recommend Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s 
World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum.’ 


REV. J. F. GRISWOLD, Washington, N. H. 
* Please inform Mrs. where Mrs. 8. A. Al- 
len’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum can be had 
in Boston. You may say in my name that I know 
they are what they purport to be.’ 


REV. MOSES THACHER (60 years of age, ) Pitcher, 
N.Y. ‘Since using Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s World’s 
Restorer and Zylobalsamum, my hair ceases to fall, 
and is restored to its natural color. I am satisfied 
*tis nothing like a dye.’ 

REV. D. T. WOOD, Middletown, N.Y. ‘* My hair 
has greatly thickened. The same is true of another 
of my family, whose head we thought would become 
almost bare. Her hair has handsomely thickened, 
and has a handsome appearance since using Mrs. 
Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum.’ 

REV. 8. B. MORLEY, Attleboro’, Mass. ‘The e-y 
fect of Mrs. 8. A. Allen’s Word’s Hair Restorer and 
Zylobalsamum has been to change the ‘crown of 
glory’ belonging to old men, to the original hue of 
youth. The same is true of others of my acquaint- 
ance.’ 

REV. J.P. TUSTIN, Ed. ‘ South Baptist,’ &c.,Charles- 
ton, S.C. ‘The white hair is becoming obviated 
by new and better hair forming, by the use of Mrs. S. 
A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum,’ 

REV. C. A. BUCKBEE, Treas. Am. Bible Union, N. 
Y¥. ‘Icheerfully add my testimony to that of nu- 
merous other friends, to Mrs. 8, A. Allen’s World s 
Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum. The latter I 
have found superior to anything I ever used.’ 

REV. JOS. McKEE, N.Y. City. ‘Recommends them. 


REV. AMOS BLANCHARD, Meriden, Ct. ‘We 
think very highiy of Mrs. S. A. Allen’s World’s 
Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum.’ 


REV. WM. PORTEUS, Stanwich, Ct. ‘Mrs. 8, A. 
Allen’s Word’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum 
have met my most sanguine expectations in causing 
my hair to grow where it had failen.’ 


REV. D. MORRIS, Cross River, N. Y. ‘I know of 
a great many who have had their hair restored by 
the use of Mrs. S, A. Allen’s World’s Hair Re- 
storer and Zylobalsamum.’ 


REV. E. EVANS, Delhi, O. ‘I have used Mrs. 8. 
A. Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsa- 
mum. They have changed my hair to its natural 
color, and stopped its falling off.’ 


REY. WM. R. DOWNS, Howard, N. ¥. ‘Mrs. 8. 
A. Allen’s Hair Dressing has no superior. It 
cleanses the hair and scalp, removes harshness and 
dryness, and always produces the softness, silkiness 
and natural gloss so requisite to the human hair.’ 

REV. C. M. KLINCK, Lewistown, Pa. ‘Mrs. 8. A. 
Allen’s World’s Hair Restorer and Zylobalsamum 
has stgpped the falling off of my hair, and caused a 
oes: 


We might quote from others of the numerous letters 
we have and are constantly receiving, but we deem the 
above sufficient to convince the most skeptical that we 
have at least the best preparations in the world for the 
hair of the young or old. We manufacture no other 
preparations. Occupying the large building, corner 
of Broome and Elizabeth streets, exclusively for office, 
salesroom and manufactory, we have no time or in- 
clination to engage in other manufactures. é 

These are the only preparations exported in any 
quantity to Europe. 

We also would call attention to the fact that we have 
always avoided all charlatanism, Our preparations are 
the highest priced, but the cheapest, because it lasts 
longer, and does more good ; the expense, in the end, 
less than others. We aspire to have the best, not 
the lowest priced. One bottle of Restorer will last 
nearly a year. $1.50 per bottle. Balsam, 374 cents 


per bottle. 
GENUINE 

has ‘ Mrs. S. A. Alien’ signed in Red Ink to outside 
wrappers, and in Black Ink to directions pasted on bot- 
tles. terer bottles are of dark purple glass, with the 
words, Mrs. S. A. Allen's World’s Hair Restorer, 355 
Broome Street, New York, blown on them. The Balsam 
bottles are of green glass, with Mrs. S. A. Allen's 
World's Balsam, 355 Broome Street, New York, blown 
on them. Circulars around bottles copyrighted. None 
other is genuine. Signing the name by others is forge- 
ry, and will be prosecuted by us as a criminal offence. 

Some dealers try to sell other preparations on which 
they make more profit, instead of these ; insist on these. 


Sold by nearly every drag and fancy goods dealer 
Address all letters for information to 
MARS. Ss. A. AIIEN’S 
World’s Hair Restorer Depot, 


NO. 355 ite STREET, N. Y. 
{ Dee 11 y 
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TO THE GANYMEDE. 
THOUGHTS 
Suggested by the ascension, from Boston Common 
“Ot the besutifal balloon ‘Ganymepz,’ on the af- 
ternoon of July 6, 1858, bearing with it accounts 
of the celebration of American Independence the 
day previous, with other interesting documents, 
unaccompanied by any one to guide it on its aeri- 
al voyage. 
Voyager o’er land and sea, 
Haste, and bear to distant lands 
Tidings from the boasted free, 
Who erst did burst a tyrant’s bands. 


Tell them, while our banner waves, 
Covered with the ‘stripes’ and ‘ stars,’ 
We've a host of human slaves, 
Who groan amidst our loud huzzas. 


Tell them, while our steeples point 

To that world where Freedom reigns, 
Men as ‘ teachers’ we anoint, 

Who forge for human limbs the chains. 


Tell them Boston, whence thou came, 
City famed for light and love, 

While she seeks an honored name, 
Recreant to her trust doth prove. 


Tell to all whom thou shalt meet, 
Though is heard the voice of prayer 
Often both in lane and street, 
God listens not—no heart is there. 


And, if ever thou return, 
Bringing words from darker clime, 
May they in our conscience burn 
A sense of our dear country's crime. 
Boston, July 7, 1858. Justitia. 
a 
For the Liberator. 
AN EVENING SCENE ON MOUNT OLIVET. 
‘Inasmuch as ye have not done it unto one of the 
least of my brethren, ye have not done it unto me.’ 
‘ Forasmuch as ye have done it unto my brethren, ye 
have done it unto me.’ 
The Savior of the word has left the Temple, 
Left the doomed, recreant city, and retired, 
With his disciples, to the quiet scenes 
Of Olivet ; where, on the cool fresh air 
Of the spring eve, rises a murmuring sound 
From thronged Jerusalem, lying at its feet. 
To these, his friends, Christ dedicates the hour, 
One of the few remaining, ere he close 
A brief, eventful life, by willing death. 
He shows the listeners whom in his home 
He will receive as honored friends and inmates, 
And who shall be excluded, as unfit 
To enter those abodes of pure delight. 
Most awful words ! awful in their clear truth; 
Uttered by one who needed not to learn 
The secrets of men’s hearts; for his keen sight 
Read every latent motive, good or evil, 
And marked each varying form of self-deceit. 
He knew that those who would not step aside 
To cheer the wretched in their misery, 
Lest such an act incur expense, or trouble, 
Or give offence to their own little world, 
Would shrink even from Aim, were such his need. 


Oh, our great Elder Brother, who didst deign, 
All honored as thou wast by God’s own voice, 
To call the poor, the wretched, and the outcast 
Thy brethren ; thou, in heaven, dost not forget 
Thy noble, generous words, uttered that eve, 
When, after silencing the casuistry 
Of priests and Sadducees, thou didst prepare, 

By gentle talk, the minds of thy disciples 

For thy approaching death and resurrection, 

And left them a rich legacy indeed 

Of holy warnings, counsels, joyful hopes : 

And yet, how many, boasting their own freedom, 
And the high dignity that freedom gives, 

In proud America’s proud Northern States, 

Forget those awful words, or heed them not! 
They will not aid the slaves, nor break their chains ; 
Nay, worse ; they help to forge and rivet them. 
Ah, poor, poor slaves, in their own land denied 
Not only civil rights, but even the name 

Of human beings! When thou, righteous Judge! 
Shall hold thy great assize, and both shall stand, 
Slave and enslaver, at thy judgment seat, 

How deep will be the anguish and the shame 





But, again. Did those who ejaculated as their last 
prayer for the unfortunate criminal, ‘ God have mercy 
upon his soul,’ believe that God would answer their 
petition? If so, then they must have believed that 

THE EXECUTION OF McGBEE. they were about to confer on him the most signal fa- 
Frienp Garrison: vor, by sending him at once to heaven, to which 

Though every feeling of my nature rebels against} happy state all are admitted whose sins are par- 
the gallows, and all its heathenish appendages, I con- | doned. 
sented to see ‘Christian’ men deliberately kill poor} If they did not believe that God would forgive 
McGee. In allowing myself to witness that terrible| McGee, as they obviously did not, (for they asked 
tragedy, I was influenced only by a desire toarm my-/| Him to forgive him as THEY FORGAVE uiM,—and 
self with new arguments against this most hideous | they did not forgive him at all, nor intend to do s0,) 
relic of a most savage barbarism, reserted to by the then they offered the grossest insult to the Most 
‘Christians’ of enlightened Massachusetts as a most| High, who has said, ‘ Whatsoever is not of faith is 
appropriate finale to one of the greatest religious re-| sin.’ If God ‘heareth the righteous when they cry 
vivals ever enjoyed in the State. unto him,’ and ‘the prayer of a righteous man avail- 

Without inflicting upon your readers the sickening | eth much,’ then poor McGee, when the fatal drop 
details of the scene, which so overwhelmed me by the | fell, passed to a state of freedom from sin and suf- 
entire absence of every Christian principle and hu- | fering. If he did not, but, as those who thus prayed 
mane impulse, that characterized the chief actors in | for him doubtless believe, he passed into a state of 
it, I desire to notice a few of the most remarkable | greater suffering than he experienced here, then the 
features in the revolting transaction. conclusion is irresistible, that their prayers for him 

Ist. I wish to invite attention to the peculiar man- | availed nothing, and therefore were not those of the 
ner of admitting persons to the jail. The following | righteous, to which God ever listens with favor, 
is a transcript of the cards of ‘ Admission,’ (not of} By this mode of reasoning, which we chalienge 
‘Invitation,’) of which, I am informed, about four / them to attempt to prove unfair or unsound, they are 
hundred were issued :— brought into this dilemma, viz.: Either McGee was 


OGhe Aiberator. 








ADMIT forgiven, in answer to their prayer, and went directly 
Mr. A. B. to the Cambridge Street Jail, on Friday, to heaven when he died, or their prayer for him 
June 25th availed nothing, and they are not the righteous. They 


can take which horn of this dilemma they please, and 
we shall feel much gratified if they will inform us 
which they prefer. 


Jno. M. Crank, Sheriff. 


It particularly deserves notice, that there is noth- 


ing upon the Card to indicate the purpose for which} Boston, July 2d, 1858. JUSTITIA. 
persons were to be admitted to the jail. Now, we (To be continued.) 
respectfully submit, that there is something in this 
omission which looks like evidence of a consciousness, TT ree eer 
IS A NEGRO AS GOOD AS A WHITE MAN? 


on the part of those who got up these Cards, that 
they were not performing a very commendable act, or 
one which would be likely to benefit the community ; 
hence they sought to do every thing as covertly as 
the law would allow. Ifthey had truthfully and in- 
telligibly announced their object upon the Cards, 
which is the course sanctioned by almost universal 
usage, especially when men propose to engage in any 
respectable business or pursuit, what could they have 
indicated as the purpose for which the hoiders of these 
Cards were to be admitted to the jail? 

If, as they say, they put to death poor McGee in 
obedience to a clearly-expressed command of God, 
why did they not announce on the Cards that there 
was to be a solemn religious meeting in the jail, (for 
what meeting should be more solemn than such an 
one, or what service could be more strictly religious, | sidered as good as a white one. Not one of these an- 
if it was required by God?) and invite,—yea, urge! imals claims any superiority over the others, because 
ali to attend, and strangers even, (as they have done he is white. It takes a man to be fool enough to ask 
the past few months at the Old South Chapel, Park | the question, or to consider it, when another fool asks 
Street Church, and other places where they have! jit. Ifa negro is not as good asa white man, what do 
gathered for religious worship,) asking them to stop) you hang and imprison white men for, and let the 


To be sure he is, if he behaves as well. It all de- 
pends on his conduct. In the rice-swamp, he is con- 
sidered better ; for he is less liable to get sick, and he 
can do the most work. Socially,—if he does his part 
as brother, child, husband, and parent, as well, he is 
as good. Politically,—if he performs his duties as a 
citizen as well, and obeys the laws, he is as good. In- 
tellectually, he is as good, if he knows as much, and 
is as learned. Religiously,—if he does to others as 
he would be done by, if he deals justly, loves mercy, 
and walks humbly, pays his priest, and sits contented- 
ly in the negro-pew at church, he is about as good as 
a white man. Viewing the important question ana- 
logically, we reach the same conclusion. A black 
horse, ox, sheep, hog, dog, or chicken, is always con- 
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. ing 
Senators, shrank from them with instinctive horror, |an Anti-Slavery 
and John Bell and Governor Crittenden, the glori- | ulating 
ous old Whig Senators from slaveholding States, 

nd them th their heels.” ~ 
For doing which, the hounds of party and the 


vision, when this doctrine comes to be acted 
here have denounced them as! upon, it will enable him to set up that he was al- 


al Black Republ and read nd on the . 

* sectional ’ men icans, ways ‘sound on the gcose.” ar 
their old leaders out of ‘the ‘ National ’ fold of the . Everett, we p e, in his denunciation of 
Democratic church. At this same ten-dollar-a- |‘ Buncombe ’ in his dinner-tables at the Revere 
plate meeting, the name of Chief Justice Marshall) House, could not have refi to Mr. Choate’s 


was coupled with that of Roger B. the pro-/ oration.— New York Tribune. 

alge af thadiecd Gots decked, oulh opto te ce 

age ( aiadginrs 4 Fae nae ype stash Mr. Cuoatr’s Oration. We commend M4 ora 

that decision which * nationalized’ slavery, that the | ROOPle who are eo fond of ‘changing UPON | | oe 

two names were joined; for it is the creed of the). ches the oration of Mr. Choate in ton, on 

megrgeent B - re — latapions Gheiten te onday last. It is a production to which, for vee 

its * natic * jewels, an enounce every man as ; as : 

a sectionalist ands Black Republican who calls, or! cose Beene gp eon Bx Lode = 

erate tocall, in question the correctness of that can furnish no parallel ; and when we consider the 
“The next speaker was Fletcher Webster, Esq., pons. he me seehae aac adie pasar Aan 

who holds a five thousand dollar office in the Custom Y  eigairenenseggeg Ay cha be may seeinn inate then seme see 


House, from that pre-eminently national man, James el ; f +hi in? honkert Tt was 
< : : egant piece of * hifalutin’ hunkerism, 
— om : hy be pdensteye) Bape unworthy of the orator, unworthy of the day, and 
See eee tates tr ’ a tee had here unworthy of the civilization = pone Mera Prt 
) Pres . . . 
fairly calilanted by a Whig ‘ national’ Convention. rte risa sisi Bed Roma ev icaaaite be ere 
He consulted with “General Wilson, and other prom-| wounsed The meolanh i ’ eae Aiea : Witt all 
inent free-soil Whigs, who thought as he ay in r&'s10 pecidental effects which the gasses may have 
gard to the Old Hero of Baena \ < — om rh given by the intonation of his voice and the impres- 
Bafile Conseations which nominated Martia, Van ‘ivensse of his action, it mast have failed of produc 
¥ : i t t i rers. As toi 
Buren and Charles Francis Adams for President and cuthnaat, they vn be ge - ome te: tating t0 





nS 


low-creatures, beneath the ¢ stars 
are liable at any moment to haye their }, _ 
with the raw hide, not even rex = 
their minds to a fellow-creatu 
sands of the slaves are as white as My 
glorious sentiment which he ventures nm 
oration—* All have held and felt that e 
ual to every other man, and has a righ? Man} 
liberty, and the pursuit of happiness > © li 
means nothin i a 
to stand by Dred Scott decision 


claims that his ‘ nationality’ alone 
tue. y 
arrest the extravagant claims of th 
its present stage. We deem it expe 
that government has some duties to 
extending slavery. 
draw our confidence from Mr. Choate and 
him, who have betrayed the cause of { 
if he finds any satisfaction in the ho 
sounding his name through all the 
very, and where the slaves, too, mu 
ros, or have their backs skinned with’ ¢) 
and in the withdrawal of the con . 





five, ten or twenty minutes, if they could not stop ) hegroes run atlarge? Does not God consider a negro 
longer. Why, if God had demanded such a sacrifice | as good as a white man? Is he prejudiced? Do you 
of human life as they were preparing to make, should think if he finds him in heaven, he will give him an 
they be unwilling to have such an act of filial obedi- | Irish hoist, and order him into the negro pew, because | 
ence witnessed by those who most needed to feel the| of his color? If a negro-driver or doughface were | 
influence of such exemplary fidelity? We must con- stuck in the mud, would he not think a negroas good | 
fess that the course of procedure adopted by those! as a white man to help him out? Who has not seen 
who aided in procuring the death of James McGee is | a brutal, drunken, idle, ignorant white man? Who} 
involved in the profoundest mystery, except upon the | has not seen a kind, sober, industrious, moral and in- 
assumption that they knew not what they did. telligent negro? Which is the best?) Who would | 
To reconcile it with the teachings of the New Tes- | prefer the former for a neighbor to the latter? Then, 
tament, or with the Old, when properly interpreted, | is a negro not as good as a whiteman? Every man of | 
we know they cannot. We dare them to make the | common sens, who is not strongly tinctured with the | 
attempt. Will they enlighten us? In putting to| knave, knows that the color of the skin does not give | 
death such criminals as McGee, as a punishment for} color to the character. ‘They have no connexion with | 
violations of human law, in what do such Christians; each other. A white man may be as bad asa man | 
differ from the ungodly world? Do not even sinners ‘can be, and a black man may be a very good man. | 
the same? Do not both equally act under the influ-| Each mortal must stand or fall on his own conduct | 
Is not the motive the | and character. The color of his skin will not save | 
same which impels both to lay violent hands on their) him. Neither his color, nor the character of his na- 
victim ? | tion, will save him. No nation can be wholly approv- 
We are constrained to believe, and impelled to say ed, nor condemned. Wholesale judgments are never 
it, that when Christian men inflict upon a fellow-sin- | meted in justice. ‘To do justice, each individual must 
ner the terrible penalty of death, they do it to gratify | be tried alone,—yea, his every act must be separately 
a wicked spirit of revenge, and not as an act of Chris- |eonsidered. His color will whitewash none of his 
tian obedience. sins. No man, who had any character, would dare 
To have been consistent, those who prepared the ask so absurdly foolish a question. Itis done to blind 
Cards of which we have spoken should have indicated | fools, and make confusion. 
for what the bearers were to be admitted to the jail,| ‘But would you take the black man into your fami- 
thus:—‘To witness an exhibition of Christian re-, ly on terms of perfect equality * ‘Are you willing | 
venge, exercised to its utmost limit.’ | your daughter should marry a negro?’ I have several | 
To show that we have done the Christian advo- very pertinent answers to these very impertinent | 
cates of the gallows no injustice, by asserting that questions, Mr. Slave-Driver. It does not follow be- 


ence of an unforgiving spirit ? 








Of cruel men, who, in their wilfulness, 

Hear not the warning words thy mercy spoke, 
But turn with careless ear from thy just sentence 
On such as look with closed and cold hard heart 
On thy afflicted, or thy injured brethren ! 


Where are the Northern preachers, who shal! stand 
Like Israel's brave prophets, and rebuke 
Their people for this deadly sin? Mute, mute ! 
Like priest and Levite, when the traveller lay 
Naked and wounded on th’ unsheltered path, 
They fear to risk their ease, or salaries, 
By what concerns them not. Perhaps they fear 
Robbers of human souls may take offence, 
( Vide the Southern States’ own newspapers, ) 
And tar and feather them, or burn their goods, 
Courage! ye pulpit preachers, North or South! 
Fear God; then need ye have no other fear. 
A dread responsibility upon ye lies ; 
The prophet calls ye ‘ Watchmen,’ and declares 
The lives lost by your negligence will be, 
With strictest justice, at your hands required. 
If to your flocks ye prophesy alone 
‘Smooth things,’ and, careless shepherds! let them 

stray 

In the wide desert; when the master comes, 
And calls ye to account, what will ye plead ? 





America’s rich sons and daughters, who 
Are eloquent in praises of the works 
Of Europe's artists, when their skill portrays 
The infant Jesus, in his mother's arms ; 
Are there no weeping mothers in your land, 
Sisters of Mary, as her son would call them, 
Mourning for infants sold from their embrace ? 
Babes, children, brethren of the infant Jesus, 
Children and mothers, that ye can protect ? 
And can ye sell, or suffer men to sell, a 
The infant from its God-appointed home, “« 
The sheltering sanctuary of its mother’s arms, 
Yet dare to call him ‘ Lord !’ him, whose voice said, 
‘Suffer the children to come unto me’? 
Wealth may buy luxuries and man’s applause ; 
It will not buy a conscience, calm and pure; 
Nor will it buy Christ’s welcome to his friends. 
But ye, heroic ones, friends of the slave— 
The slave, Christ's brother, and the child of God, 
As is the proudest white—oh, ye who dare, 
Though scorn and danger may beset ye round, 
Be true and loyal to your sense of right ; 
Ye are Christ's honored friends, his faithful brethren, 
And him ye succor when ye free the slave. 
Tenterden, {England.) Janz Asusy. 
—_—_—~>———_ 


HEAVENLY TREASURE. 

Why should we lay up treasures here below, 

‘Where moth and rust corrupt? Why fix our heart 

On that from which so quickly we must part? 
Why on an ocean where such tempests blow, 
Embark so rich a freight? Why, midst the snow 

Of so unkind a winter, plant a flower 

So fragrant, yet so frail? Why build Hope's tower 
Where lightnings flash and whelming torrents flow? 

But, if our highest energies are bent 
In God and heaven a portion to insure, 
Midst every change our wealth will be secure : 

When the destroying angels forth are sent, 

When melts away the starry firmament, 


Our bliss, unharmed, shall, e’en like God, endure. 
Newnan Hatt. 





| that if five-eights of the voters of Massachusetts | tected female slave to submit to your lecherous em- 


' solemn silence of that hour, Christians (are they °) | by jowl with Benjamin F. Hallett, Charles Levi 


| forgive, poor McGee? 


they do so not from any conscious obligation to obey | cause a man is as good as I am, that I must therefore 
any command of God, but only to gratify a spirit of} be willing to marry his daughter. When you marry 
revenge, I need only to say,—which I do without any {a black woman, do you not meet her on terms of | 
fear that even they will attempt to contradict me,— | equality? When you compel your helpless, unpro- 


should rise up against it, and abolish it, making it a| brace, do you not meet her on terms of ‘perfect 
penal offence to put a man to death for any crime, equality’? Is not the child, the fruit of that inter- 
they would deem discretion the better part of valor, course, ‘ equally’ the child of both? Are you willing 
and would not dare to lay the hand of violence even | your daughter, thus begotten, should marry a negro? 
upon the murderer, though a command of God to do | There is a fitness in asking you the question, for you 
so were written in his word, in characters as legible | must answer it. Since your apologists, the dough- 
as those in which Joun Hancock affixed his name to | faces, and the Doctors, such as Adams, Bethune, | 
| Cox and others, will ask, ‘if a black man is as good 





the Declaration of American Independence. 
This must suffice as a criticism upon the method of | as a white one,’—in view of your efforts to darken the 

admitting sinners to see sinners strangle a sinner to | whites, and bleach the black races, I retort their inter- 

death, which was employed by sinners, in the city of | rogatory, and ask you whether ‘a black woman is not 

Boston, on the 25th of June ult. as good as a white one’? Will our good slavery 
2d. I ask attention to the prayer offered upon the apologists answer ? L. 

gallows by the officiating clergyman. This was a} §t, Louis, June 27, 1858. 

simple repetition of the Lord's prayer, in which those | — 

oy { 

gg ot regs te. insavine, if you can, anv thing) TH2 DINNER AT THE REVERE HOUSE... 
Now, ear reader, imagine, if y » any 8) ‘PER NATIONAL. MRM.’ 

mall ve Cee 20. ee ee When such men as Rufus Choate, Edward Everett 

Listen for a moment, while, amidst the! p bert C. Winthrop, George S. Hillard, meet check 











stances, 


ery with their voice unto God—+ Forgive us our tres- Woodbury and Isaac Davis at a 4th of July dinner, 
passes, AS WE FORGIVE THOSE WHO TRESPASS AGAINST! and make speeches or write letters or send toasts to 
vs.’ |a party celebration, gotten up by the ‘ Young Men’s 
Now, I ask, nay, I adjure, those who offered this —— Club,’ it — to — re gee 
payer, tan if they Dad frgiven, or intended tot eee ws arm ding. The ie iat the 
? e? If so, how could they inflict | yo of political and party character, is the sheerest 
the punishment which they say his crime deserved? | pretext in the world. Look ever the names of the 
Is that God's method of pardoning the guilty? If} persons who figured in it, they have beon politicians | 
so, then there is much cause for them to fear, that all their lives, and the recipients of political and par- 
though they have a promise of entering into heaven, | , ping she? rth — pobre Lag i as 
with a favored few, they will have administered to | pur Pe edsvalete British whigs GD es Aer a 
them an abundant entrance into the ‘other place,’ | gogues, and they have profited by these coinages. 
with a multitude of other sinners, where they will) They professed that their celebration was to be free 
meet with a warm reception from ‘the devil and his! of politics. Look at the names of the speakers and 
‘angels.’ | leaders. They comprise chiefly the officials or past 
sa f officials of the federal government, and the moss-coy- 

But, it is pleaded, McGee deserved to die. What) ored remains of defunct whiggery. The orator of 
then? Why, say they, we have the right to kill him. | the day has a son just appointed to the lucrative of- 
Is this a legitimate deduction from their premise? fice of Sub-Treasurer, who, we are told, if he ever 
We will see. Do not these very Christians acknow]- | had a political opinion, was one against ‘ the hand 


edge, in every prayer they make, that, if they had that feeds him.’ The great speech at the yea: 
poli 


4 # /made by Mr. Everett, who commenced his 
their deserts, they should have been in hell long} life as A old Republican, then turned Anti-Mason, 
ago? That, if dealt with as they deserve, they should and finally got to coquetting with, and writing let- 
even go there now? Now, if they are as wicked as} ters to the Abolitionists to get their votes for Gov- 
they avow themselves to be, (which we are not dis-|ernor of Massachusetts, and who, when nominated | 
General Harrison, had 


| nothing but our country.’ 


to deny,) and deserve to be sent to hell, (and| for Minister to England b 
posed to deny,) an oe his name reported against by the Committee of For- 


who knows better than they what they deserve?) I 
am unable to see how this gives usa right to send 
them there. 

Perhaps we cannot better show the perfect absurd- 
ity of the reasoning by which they attempt to justi- 
fy themselves in the infliction of the death penalty, 
than by presenting the following syllogism. They say : 

McGee, by crime, had forfeited his right to live; 
therefore, we had a right to kill him. 

They (who put him to death) have forfeited, by sin, 
their right to live, (which they acknowledge in all 
their prayers,) hence, we say, we have a right to kill 
them. 

If this reasoning is logical in its application to such 
criminals as McGee, it is equally so as we have applied 
it to them. 

Will they pronounce this method of argument so- 
phistical and fallacious? Let them attempt to show 
it, and we will listen to them with profoundest inter- 
est and attention. 





eign Affairs because he was an Abolitionist, and was 
only saved from rejection by the indomitable cor. 
and overpowering eloquence of Henry Clay, a souti- 
ern whig, and the noblest Roman of them all. 
Whenever he was a candidate for office in Massa- 
chusetts, he was opposed by such ‘ National’ ns 
as the Boston Post and the. party leaders which it 
represents, and charged with being ‘an Abolition- 
ist.’ Has Mr. Everett changed his position? Was 
he an Abolitionist, or did the men, with whom he 
dined on Monday, lie when they made the charge? 
The next speech was made by B. F. Hallett, lon 
and familiarly known in the political vocabulary o 
Massachusetts as ‘ the Soldier of Fortune.’ He be- 
gan life as a Republican, then he turned Abolition- 
ist, then anti-) n, and finally he fell, naturally, 
into the arms of Democracy, which was then and is 
now the only really sectional party in the Union ; for 
everybody knows that when it vpn of nationality, 
it means only the nationalit human bondage, as 
embodied in the Cincinnati Platform, (of which Mr. 
Hallett was the father,) in the of Free State 
men in Kansas, in the repeal of the Mi i Com- 





Vice President of the United States. 


The sentiment which called forth the remarks of 
Mr. Webster was offered by Major Berritt, who al- 
so holds an office in the Custom House. We ought 
to have stated that prior to Mr. Hallett’s speech, a 

per W. Austin, Esq., was 


brief response, by ‘ 
made to the toast, ‘The President of the United 


States.’ Mr. Austin is another old whig; he was 
an old campaigner in the fierce fight of 1840 for 
‘ Tippecanoe and Tyler too,’ and unlike most of his 
whig brethren, he became a Tyler man after the 


death of Gen. Harrison. From that position he 
could easily ‘ slide’ (no offence to Holmes) into the 
ranks of the sectional democratic party, and we have 
evidence that the ‘slide’ has been a_ profitable 
one, for he now holds the important office of Collec- 
tor of the port of Boston, for which he receives a fat 
salary from the federal Treasury. Following in 
roper rotation, we havea speech from Hon. Charles 
vi Woodbury, another federal office-holdor, he 
having received from President Buchanan, much to 
the chagrin and disappointment of Mr. Hallett, from 
whom he ‘ rotated ’ the office of U. S. District Attor- 
ney. We believe Mr. Woodbury’s democratic pedi- 
gree is untainted, that it has stood the test of half a 
century, though his father, the late Judge, began 
life as a federalist, and was elected Governor of New 
Hampshire by the federalists in opposition to the reg- 
ularly nominated democratic candidate. Neverthe- 
less, we will give the present District’ Attorney the 
credit of having a very clean record. The Southern- 


ers never made any encroachment upon the rights of 


the North that he would not join in, and there are 
no demands in the Fugitive Slave law or the Dred 
Scott decision, that he will not fulfill when called 
upon. The other speeches were made by Mayor 
Lincoln, Mr. Howe of Halifax, and our old friend 
Shepard Carey of Aroostook, Maine, who signalized 
his brief career in Congress by making one speech, in 
which he announced to the oa and the country, 
that ‘ he was the representative of the yeomunary 
of Maine.’ 

Then follows a lot of letters, some brief, some not, 
from the President and heads of Departments, Gen. 
Scott, Mr. Winthrop, G. 8S. Hillard. John fl. Ctif- 
ford, and other ‘ national’ men of less degree. 

They all keep step to one note, Nationality, noth- 
ing else; and what that means, we have already 
stated. It was singular that at this no party ten 
dollar spread, not a man was invited or was present 
who belonged to the Republican party, a part 
which has twenty-five thousand majority in this 
State, and which cast a million and a half of intelli- 
gent free votes in the late Presidential election. It 
was right that it should beso. The Republicans are 
national for liberty, and sectional for slavery. The 
Custom House officials, who made the s hes and 


paid for the ten dollar plates, base their nationality first 


upon the nationalism of the Dred Scott decision, and 
second upon the offices which they hold. This eter- 
nal repetition of spasmodic, tinsellated rhetoric 
about nationalism, reminds one of a story which 
Albany Fonblanque tells in his ‘ England under Sey- 
en Administrations,’ of a cockney, who used to go 
down every season to a preserve of his to shoot. ‘The 
only living thing besides himself on the property 
was a jack snipe, which he tried several seasons to 
kill, but never did, andit was well, for it served him 
for sport. So when the shooting season came round, 
he would say, [am going down next week to shoot 
my snipe. Nationalism appears to be the jack snipe 
of the Custom House democracy, and we have no 
doubt when the next Fourth comes round, they will 
have another shot at it, and so on until the jack 
snipe dies or is blown away.—Boston Bee. 





RUFUS CHOATE. 

Mr. Choate, in his Fifth-of-July oration before 
the Boston Young Men’s Tide-Waiters’ Club, finds 
occasion to refer to certain persons as characterized 
by ‘ incapacity to combine ideas, and great capacity 
to overwork a single one.’ In this phrase, he has 
exceedingly well described himself and his oration. 
The contents of it are all summed up in one of its first 
sentences: ‘ Our country, our whole country, and 
Hurrah for the nation! 
Let liberty, let justice, let philanthropy, let truth, 
shift for themselves. Hurrah for the nation! The 
only active duty incumbent upon Americans is, so 
Mr. Choate tells us, to preserve the Union; and the 
only possible means of preserving the Union is, ac- 
cording to Mr. Choate, concession. Mr. Choate 
speaks, indeed, of compromise, but it is evident that 
between compromise and concession, he does not re- 
cognize any distinction or difference, at least none 


worth noticing. He adopts the motto of the Prince | 


of Wales—J serve. 
ter, to render unto God the thin 
is er and ready: Whatever Caesar chooses to 
as 


Such being the doctrine and 
oration, it was a little ill-advi 


aave the courage to speak the truth in the face of 


opposition. Considering the company to which he! 
poke—considering | 


spoke, and the place where he s 


Mr. Choate’s own ition as the ‘ little minister, 


to borrow one of his own phrases, of the Boston! 
congregation of doughfaces—considering that every | slavery. 
word in this oration was calculated and intended to| 
tify the self-conceit of those to whom it was ad-jall of which is intended to isi 
ae. as ifhe and they were the only wise men and | dak Vein Lg een ange 


true patriots in Boston, and everybody else narrow- 
minded fanatics or pedantic fools—it was, we say, a 


little ill-advised in the orator, under these circumstan- | may upset, in consequence of such judici ini 
ces, inattempting to ridicule others, to point the finger | as Suet iets eivasta Seune ant ig: Washingoow ts 
of . ae on this oration, | i 
Mr. Choate is himself no more above the temptation an intment issi 

of pleasing an assenting congregation, of falling in fener th real tie Er ee 


of scorn at himself. If we are tojudge 


with the notions of the little circle about him, and 
of compounding for sins to which he and they in- 


very striking resemblance between his own method 
of proceeding, and that which he charges on the ¢lit- 
tle ministers’ and ‘ little editors’ in question. The 
* coward out of danger ’—such is Mr. Choate’s own 
description, with the whole Boston Custom-House 
collected about him—is exceedingly brave—a t 
deal braver than he was face to face with Henry 
Clay, in the United States Senate ; and a great deal 
braver, we are inclined to suspect, than he would be 
face to face with Theodore Parker before even a Bos- 
ton audience. Mr. Choate, however, is not only at 
this present moment the officiating ‘ little minister ’ 
of the Boston congregation of doughfaces, he is also 
Vicar of Bray. Accordingly, he introduces a para- 
graph into his oration sadly out of harmony with its 
general tone, and apparently borrowed from some 
Abolition speech or sermon. In this paragraph, he 
represents the doctrine, ‘that every man is equal 
to _other man, and that every man has a 
right to life, liberty, and the pursuit of happiness,” 
no longer as a glittering generality, but as the basis 
of American nationality, and as standing to-day ¢ ra- 
diani, defiant, jocund, tip-toe on the summits of our 
greatness, one authoritative and louder ion 
to Humanity by Freedom, the ian and the 





every outrage upon constitutional freedom which 
may be inflicted, under the blind delusion that it is 
national to do so—a dogma against which the lives 
of the men of ’76 and all New regent history are an 
emphatic protest. We do not believe that New Eng- 
land will be led to revise her opinions in consequence 
of this oration.— Dedham Gazette. 

Boston Fiunkeytsm. Boston was completely re- 
deemed on the Fifth to hunkerism and ‘ national 
democracy.’ John S. Holmes, a moderate lawyer, 
but a gigantic flunkey, gave an oration upon the 
dangers that threaten the stability of the Union, 
and undertook to insinuate that all ‘ philanthro- 
pists’ of our day were hostile tothe Union. The 
oration was generally so tame and common-place as 
to excite no interest, except that portion of it in 
which he labored to vindicate ‘ the ancient name 
and fame of Boston flunkeyism.’ The Boston Al- 
dermen can publish this oration; and blue-light, 
yeilow-lizard hunkerism throughout New England 
can applaud it to their hearts’ content ; nobody will 
object; but if Mr. Holmes has added anything to 
his popularity as a lecturer among the intelligent, 
liberty-loving people of the free North, we are mis- 
taken. He cannot misrepresent and calumniate 
either the great issue which involves nothing less 
than the honor, the fame and the fate of our coun- 
try, or its champions, without bringing dishonor 
and disgrace upon himself.—Manchester (N. H.) 


American, 





Mr. Holmes, like others of his school, would have 
the Northern people muzzle their mouths, fold their 
arms, put chains upon their free thoughts, in order 
that the Southern nullifiers and slave propagandists 
might have every thing their own way. He evident- 
ly thinks that to be national, you must own ‘ a nig- 

er,’ and have an interest ina piano. Now they 

on’t do things this way either in the South or the 
West ; there they never act from fear. They never 
insult the manhood of their section by decrying the 
men who stand up for their supposed rights. There 
is no anodyne strong enough to make them do it. 
Our Union savers would have us adopt the sentiments 
of the South, and follow the lead of the nullifiers and 
sectionalists, who have all their life treated us with 
contempt, and spit upon and derided Massachusetts ; 
and, considering some things, we don’t blame them 
for so acting—we give them cause for it. We could 
show, and we intend to hereafter, that the real con- 
servative element of our Union is to be found in the 








alluding to him as‘ half a man.’ 
| for the fame of Mr. Holmes. 





To render unto Cesar the | insipid stuff which always flows out when an orator 
things which are Casar’s is, in his view of the mat-! has nothing to say, or is hound to say nothing. De- 
that are God’s. | 
As to the question—What is Cwsar’s? his answer | 


hilosophy of this | South for their assistance. 
in the orator to! 
t on the airs of one of those stanch champions who ' 


; 
\ 
cline by damning those he has no mind to, than the! 
‘ little ministers ’ and ‘ little editors,’ whose muske- | 
to bites, stinging, as he confesses, if not deep, seem | 
to have a little disturbed his equanimity and his, 
judgment. In this respect, we think we perceive a! 


— the sons of Liberty, to feel otherwise than 


: 





manly bearing and personal courage of the separate 
sections. A free people instinctively shrink from 
the touch of a coward, and men who fear to speak 
their honest sentiments or act up to them, who be- 
little their own section, defame their own true men, 
and cater to outside arrogance and assumed superior- 
ity, should be placed in the same category ; and of 
all such we say, let them slide.—Boston Bee. 


ta In Boston, the celebration passed off with 
eclat and spirit by the Democratic organization, and 
by the City authorities. Hon. Rufus Choate deliv- 
ered the oration before the former, and John 8. 
Holmes, Esq., before’ the latter; and according to 
the reports, the latter was far more ‘ hunkerish ’ in 
sentiment than the former. The young man at 
tempted to cast a sneer upon Charles Sumner, by 
This is sufficient 
‘ Whata dust I raise,’ 
said the fly upon the wheel.— Taunton Republican. 


{2 The production of Mr. Holmes reads as curi- 
ously as those of the advocates of the divine rights 
of kings in the days of James the Second, but chro- 
nologically they are still more out of date. He 
appears like some political Rip Van Winkle who has 
been asleep for three hundred years, and finding the 
world has got ahead of him, imagines everything is 
going to wreck and ruin, 

We are most happy the Hunkers have had their 


fae They have shown what spirit they are of, and 


given the people to see what is to be expected from 


| them, and what sort of ideas they entertain. They 

i 3 ie . 

| are welcome to snarl and back-bite in their den, but 
like old giant Pope, they have lost their fangs and 


can only excite pity and contempt.—New Bedford 
Republican. 





BOSTON ORATORS. 


We have gone through the tedious labor of read- 
ing, from beginning to end, the two orations with | 
which the Bostonians were amused on the 5th of 
July, and we find them splendid specimens of that 


mocracy now means alliance with the Slave Power, 
to assist 300,000 slaveholders to govern the na- 
tion, only on condition that those who forfeit the 
confidence of the North shall be rewarded by the 


Mr. Holmes (and, by the way, who is John S. 
Holmes?) trots round and round in a bushel, and 
repeats hundreds of wise old sayings about the revo- 
Jution, the old French war, and the spirit of our 
fathers, a spirit the memory of which most severel 
rebukes the meanness of their sons, who are so will- 
ing to lend a band in extending and perpetuating 

ery 

He has a deal to say about the Judiciary, 
Chief Justice Taney, and identify the sanctity of his 
opinion with the question of an independent Judi- 
ciary, which he seems to fear the sons of freedom 


serve the cause of slavery; and probably expecting 
Buchanan, to reward him for that day’s nationality, 

He at last gathers up all his force, ets the circle, 
and gives Mr. Banks a terrible shot about the Union 
sliding, quoting but half a sentence, and entirely 
changing its bearing. Now Mr. Holmes well knew 
that the sentence from which he quoted, was one of 
the noblest ever uttered, which would have the sanc- 
tion of every patriot of the revolution, to the effect 
that if the maintaining of this Union is hereafter to 
result in building up and extending slavery, rather 
let it slide. Mr. Holmes seems willing to tu- 
ate the Union, for that purpose, and to aid in its 
execution. 

We learn from those who were present, that Mr. 
Choate was far from sustaining his former reputa- 
tion for eloquence—and no wonder. How was it 
possible for him who might have been a moving star 


d » When set up as a leader and orator of the 
northern minions of the slave power? One thing is 
certain—a thousand such Democratic orations would 
not be felt in their effect on the Republican causo— 
ef would not make one farm Py Few will read, 
1 fewer still will understand, his long drawn 
periods—one of which, in his second column, holds 
its breath through forty-six lines of fine print. 
Alas! that Boston, who led the van in the cause 
of liberty in 1776, should now be tame as a whipped 
spaniel when the national government is doing its 
utmost to rivet the iron chains of slavery upon the 


great North-West—t hat Boston can furnish two or- 
ators for the glorious Fourth of July, who have not 


North, where every adult native 
and form an intelligent estimate of his orat 
where, if he were now a candidate for Senate 
nity, he could command searcely a third of 
in any State,—he is welcome to th 
Haverhiil Gazette. 
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And by Druggists and Dealers in Medici 
here. 6m s 


The followis di arn. 
wing remedies are offere +E 
as the best, most perfect, which soot pr Pri 
afford. Aver’s CaTuartic Priis have oe 
a with the utmost skill which the medir i a 
ession of this age possesses, and their eller, pres 
they have virtues which surpass any ¢ mbin te 4 
of medicines hitherto known. Other seieeuaet 
do more or less good; but this cures omelet d 
ous complaints, so quick and so surely, as ty.) 
an efficacy and a power to uproot disease ja’ 
any ery bepress men have known before By - 
moving the obstructions of the interna} organs * 
stimulating them into healthy action, they Tendede 
the fountains of life and vigor, — health Yet 
anew through the body, and the sick may % a 
again. They are adapted to disease, and Sen 
only, for when taken by one in heaith they prod : 
but little effect. This is the perfection of med; oo 
It is antagonistic to disease, and no more. Tonio 
anes a -y them with impunity. If the 
are sick they will cure them, if they are wel) +, 
will do tiem ns harm. ‘ teh ta 
Give them to some patient who has been pros. 
trated with bilious complaint: see his bent-up, tot. 
tering form straighten with strength again; one his 
long-lost appetite return ; see his clammy features 
blossom into health. Give them to some sufferer 
whose foul blood has burst out in scrofula til] his 
skin is covered with sores; who stands, or sits, or 
lies in anguish. He has been drenched inside and 
out with every potion which ingenuity could sug. 
gest. Give him tuese Piixs, and mark the effea: 
see the scabs fall from his body ; see the new, fair 
skin that has grown under them ; see the late leper 
that is clean. Give them to him whose anew 
humors have planted rheumatism in his joints and 
bones ; move him, and he sereeches with pain; be 
too has been soaked through every muscle of his 
body with liniments and salves; give him these 
P1L1s to purify his blood ; they may not cure him, 
for, alas! there are cases which no mortal power 
can reach; but mark, he walks with crutches nov, 
and now he walks alone; they have cured him, 
Give them to the lean, sour, haggard dyspeptic, 
whose gnawing stomach has !-ng ago eaten every 
smile from his face and every 1 uscle from his body. 
See his appetite return, and wii!: it his health; se 
the new man. See her that was radiant with health 
and loveliness blasted and too early withering 
away; want of exercise or mental anguish, or sone 
lurking disease, has deranged the internal organs 
of digestion, assimilation or secretion, till they & 
their office ill. Her blood is vitiated, her health i 
gone. Give her these Prius to stimulate the vita 
principle into renewed vigor, to cast out the ob 
structions, and infuse a new vitality into the blood 
Now look again —the roses blossom on her chek, 
and where lately sorrow sat joy bursts from evey 
feature. See the sweet infant wasted with worm 
Its wan, sickly features tell you without disguis:, 
and painfully distinet, that they are eating its jie 
away. Its pinched-up nose and ears, and restless 
sleepings, tell the dreadful truth in language whic 
every mother knows. Give it the Pits in lag 
doses to sweep these vile parasites from the bod, 
Now turn again and see the ruddy bloom of chilé- 
hood. Is it nothing to do these things? Nay, at 
they not the marvel of this age? And yet they art 
done around you every day. y 
Have you the less serious symptoms of these dit 
tempers, they are the easier cured. Jaundice, 
Costiveness, Headache, Sideache, Heartburn, Fou 
Stomach, Nausea, Pain in the Bowels, Flatulency, 
Loss of Appetite, King’s Evil, Neuralgia, Gout, and 
kindred complaints all arise from the derangement 
which these Prius rapidly cure. Take them perse- 
veringly, and under the counsel of a good Physician 
if you can; if not, take them judiciously by such 
advice as we give you, and the distressing, danger 
ous diseases they cure, which afflict so many mi! 
lions of the human race, are cast out like the devil 
of old— they must burrow in the brutes and inthe 
sea. Price 25 cents per box —5 boxes for $l. 
Through a trial of many years and through ever? 
nation of civilized men, AYER’s CuERRY Prctonil 
has been found to afford more relief and to cure 
more cases of pulmonary disease than any othe 
—— known to mankind. Cases of apparently 
settled consumption have been cured by it, « 
thousands of sufferers who were deemed beyond the 
reach of human aid have been restored to their 
friends and usefulness, to sound health and the 
enjoyments of life, by this all-powerful antidote 
diseases of the lungs and throat. Here a cold had 
settled on the lungs. The dry, hacking cough, the 
glassy eye, and the pale, thin features of him wh? 
was lately lusty and strong, whisper to all but him 
Consumption. He tries every thing; but the 
disease is gnawing at his vitals, and shows its 
fatal symptoms more and more over all his frame. 
He is taking the Coerry Prcrora now; it hat 
stopped his cough and made his breathing c9s¥; 
his ers is sound at night: his appetite returns, 
and with it his strength. The dart which pier 
his side is broken. Scarcely any neighborhood ca 
be found which has not some living trophy like this 
to shadow forth the virtues which te won for the 
Cuzrny PecTorat an imperishable renown.t But 
its usefulness does not end here. Nay, it accor 
lishes more by prevention than cure, The count 
ess colds and coughs which it cures are the seed 
which would have ripened into a dreadful harvest 
of incurable diseases. Influenza, Croup, Bronchitis 
Hoarseness, Pleurisy, Whooping Cough, and all ir 
tations of the throat and lungs are easily cured bf 
the Cuerry Pectorat if taken in season. Every 
family should have it by them, and they will find 
an invaluable protection from the insidious prowlet 
which carries off the parent sheep from many a flock, 
the darling lamb from many a home. soe 
Authenticated evidence of these facts, with dire 
tions for the treatment of each complaint, may 
found in Ayer’s American Almanac, of which ¥¢ 
publish three millions, and scatter them broadest 
over the earth, in order that the sick every *« 
may have before them the information it conta" 
ists and dealers in medicine generally hat 
them for distribution gratis, and also for sale thet? 
remedies, p ed by Dr. J. C. Aver, Pract 
and Anal st, Lowell, Mass. 


SOLD BY 
THEODORE METCALF& CC., ? Bowtie 
BREWER, STEVENS & CUSHING, 5 
BROWN & PRICE, Salem; 
H. H. HAY, Portland; 
J. N. MORTON & CO., Concord, N. Ht 
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BE. H. HITCHINGS, 
JERE. A. DENNETT, 
May 21. 6m 


HITCHINGS & DENNETT, 


DEALERS IN 


PAPER HANGINGS 


AT WHOLESALE AND RETAIL, 


No. 118 WASHINGTON STREET, 
} BOSTOY. 





Has an office in SUFFOLK PLACE, (two 4 
Washington street,) and invites old frie 
ones to visit him. . 
visit a Dentist’s Office will be waited upo” * 
own houses, 


DANIEL MANNY, M. D., 


SURGEON D=ENTIS® 


And Manufacturer of Minera! Teeth, 
(Formerly Mann & Melbourne, Summer St) 


Invalids and others 





OR, A LEAP FOR FREEDO 





one word of sympathy for four millions of their fel- 


Just Published, 

Br R. F. WALLCUT, 21 Connuity 
‘TEE ESCAPE: mM! 
A Drama, in Five Acts, 

By Wuuam Weis Baows 


Price 20 cents, 
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